





PROPAGANDA ABOUT THE 
BLACK TROOPS 
ERMAN propaganda (never, even 
during the war, wholly inactive) 
has now broken out in the United 
States with new vigor. 
Its latest manifestation is a protest, 


printed and oral, against the alleged 


“horror on the Rhine.” E. D. Morel, 
once a defender of the rights of the 
blacks in the Congo, since then, though 
an Englishman, an apologist for the 
Germans, is one of the persons engaged 
in this new German propaganda. Of 
course G. S. Viereck, whose openly pro- 
German paper, “The Fatherland,” dis- 
creetly changed its name but not its char- 
acter during the war, is another propa- 
gandist. The hyphenated Germans are 
also trying with some success to get part- 
ners from among the hyphenated Irish. 

An outbreak of this propaganda oc- 
curred in New York City in Madison 
Square Garden last week. Though we 
are still officially on a war basis in our 
relations with Germany, these assembled 
sympathizers with an alien enemy were 
allowed to make a gross and unwar- 
ranted attack upon the honor of our 
ally, France. These people charged the 
French with maintaining on the Rhine 
a horde of black savages. 

The whole meeting was an eanpeal to 
the most violent and passionate of preju- 
dices, an attempt to arouse hatred of 
white against black, of German against 
the English and the French, of the Irish 
against the French, and all against 
Americans. 

The charges made against the French 
by these pro-Germans have been denied 
disproved. There are no_ black 
troops among the French Colonials on 
the Rhine; and the French troops that 
there are there because they are 
needed, and Colonial troops are used be- 
cause Frenchmen cannot be spared from 
the work of restoring the land that Ger- 
many despoiled and outraged. In a let- 
ter sent months ago to the “Christian 
Seience Monitor,” of Boston, the French 
Consul-General in New York called the 
accusations which had then been printed 
“grotesque and malicious.” 

These pro-German propagandists have 
done the truth a good service in making 
themselves objectionable, but they are 
doing their own doctrines no good. 
There are a good many Americans who 
have been becoming inclined to wonder 
Whether Germany was not rather hard 
pressed and who have listened somewhat 


and 


are 
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sympathetically to German complaints. 
This sort of propaganda serves to show 
that the Germans are just as untrust- 
worthy as ever. Those who have held 
out their hand to Germany will hesitate 
about doing it again when they find that 
it is spat upon. And when pro-German 
sympathizers get together and hiss the 
President of the United States, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
and hiss him in the name of a nation 





Next week we shall print 
Special Correspondence on 
the question of the Black 
Troops from Stephane Lau- 
zanne, editor of the Paris 
** Matin, ’”’ 


ment from Marshal Foch. 


with a state- 











with which we are still officially at war, 
they will find that the political oppo- 
nents of Mr. Wilson are as resentful of 
their proceeding as his political sup- 
porters. Americans who have been off 
their guard about pro-German propa- 
ganda are now, as a consequence of this 
proceeding, more likely to take warning. 


WHY BE MECHANICAL 
AND MEDIAEVAL? 

N restricting immigration Congress 

has, we are sorry to say, adopted the 
Dillingham Bill. 

Congress had two immigration bills 
before it—the Johnson Bill, promptly 
passed by the House of Representatives 
last December, and the Dillingham Bill, 
recently passed by the Senate and now 
agreed to by the House only because of 
the realization that, unless the Senate 
plan was adopted, there was no hope 
for immigration legislation of any kind 
at the last session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. The Johnson Bill would have 
practically excluded all immigrants 
while we are studying the general prob- 
lem and preparing for more permanent 
legislation. The Dillingham Bill would 
admit from April 1 and throughout the 
coming fiscal year only three per cent 
of the foreign-born of any particular 
nationality resident here. It would thus 
deal with a human problem in a me- 
chanical way. 


It is a stupid and vicious bill. The 








character of the immigrant is of more 
moment than is the country of his origin. 
Certainly the alien influx must be pro- 
portioned to our capacity for assimilat- 
ing it and immigration restricted. But 
in this task ethnic percentages do not 
mean as much as is supposed. This 
particular percentage, completely car- 
ried out as to each country, would give 
us a total for a year of some 355,000 
immigrants. Of them there would be 
about 75,000 potential propagandists 
from Germany and some 52,000 from 
Russia—countries with which we have 
not at present diplomatic dealings; on 
the other hand, we would get 1,482 per- 
sons from Belgium and only 139 from 
Serbia—to mention two countries espe- 
cially hard hit by the war and whose im- 
migrants arrive here with particular 
qualifications and appeal. The Dilling- 
ham Bill establishes the status quo, and 
the unassimilated Germans in America 
are alone enough to show that what we 
need to do with that status is not to fix 
it but to change it. 

The bill is thus medieval, not mod- 
ern. Its percentage idea was first pro- 
posed some years ago by Dr. Sidney 
Gulick, the well-known authority on 
education and missions, in an effort to 
placate the Japanese by limiting Japa- 
nese immigration without formally dis- 
criminating against the Japanese. If 
we are to have a percentage basis, it 
should, we think, be based, not on the 
ethnic resident populations here, but on 
the readiness of the various immigrant 
races to become American citizens. Such 
a policy, while not ideal, would doubtless 
improve the quality of our immigration. 

What we really need is not any such 
rigid plan, but something like the elastic 
plan followed by Canada. Instead of the 
present Bureau of Immigration, we 
ought to have an Immigration Commis- 
sion, composed of men of the most emi- 
nent ability and paid proportionately 
whose orders would be law to every 
American official abroad, whose require- 
ments for admission here would be 
lenient when we need labor and: hard 
when we do not, in no case, of course, 
approving the migration of persons of 
unsound body or mind. The process of 
selection is really a matter of diplomatic 
regulation by our consuls under the 
visé system. Why, therefore, should not 
our consuls and immigration agents 
abroad be requested to do something 
more than merely examine emigrants? 
Why should not a little proper advertis- 
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ing of our country be added to their 
duties? Why, for instance, should they 
not publicly advertise the fact that the 
State of Kansas, let us say, needs some 
thousands of foreign hands and that 
emigrants who agree to go to that State 
and work there should apply for con- 
sular visés? Why, for example, should 
it not be advertised that in a certain 
American area good land may be had at 
low prices? Why not open, as Canada 
has done, immigration offices in various 
foreign cities where fairly complete 
data can be obtained as to needs 
and possibilities of various sections of 
our country? In other words, why not 
give to the emigrant, before he leaves 
his home land, the chance to find just 
how he may best use his time and money 
here? Thus, before the emigrant reaches 
America, we would have done the major 
part of the work in solving the problems 
both of selection and of distribution. In 
particular, we would have done some- 
thing to lessen our present burden of 
having more immigrants in our cities 
than we can assimilate. 

Hitherto we have passively received 
immigrants, though exercising some dis- 
crimination. We ought now to act on 
the principle that America, not the im- 
migrant, should take the initiative, seek- 
ing those whom she wants, and prevent- 
ing those whom she does not want from 
even starting towards her shores. 


the 


SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON 
BECOMES A TEMPORARY 
NEW YORKER 

HE sudden and somewhat dramatid 
4 i appearance in New York of Senator 
Hiram Johnson as the counsel of Mayor 
Hylan and his administration in their 
conflict with the street transportation 
interests has* given the controversy a 
National aspect. 


That controversy, which we have 
already reported, is the result of the 
rapid deterioration and in some _ in- 


stances the complete breakdown of the 
subway, elevated, and street-car lines. 
Some of them have already become bank- 
rupt, others are threatened with bank- 


ruptcy. Equipment is inadequate; the 
service is poor; transfers have been 
abolished; some routes have been dis- 


continued. 

Everybody agrees that this disorgan- 
ized condition is largely due to greatly 
increased costs of operation, the price of 
coal and equipment and the wages of 
the men being the chief factors. But 
there is bitter disagreement as to the 
remedy. 

The owners and managers of the roads 
insist that nothing can save the situ- 
ation but an immediate increase of 
fares, which is naturally very unpopu- 
lar. Mayor Hylan and his supporters 
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assert that municipal ownership and mu- 
nicipal operation at the present rate of 
fare with any deficits paid out of the 
general tax fund is the only cure. Gov- 
ernor Miller proposes a competent sur- 
vey of the whole situation, a consolida- 
tion of the subways, elevateds, and trol- 
ley lines into one co-ordinated system to 
be owned by the city, but leased to a 
private corporation for operation on a 
reasonable fare to be determined after 
an investigation of costs. Bills have 
been introduced into the State Legisla- 
ture to carry out the Governor’s plan. 
Senator Johnson has been brought from 
California to New York by Mayor Hylan, 
supposedly with the backing of Mr. 
Hearst, to oppose Governor Miller and 
to fight for municipal ownership and 
operation. 

Mayor Hylan’s critics have pointed 
out with some amusement that, while 
he objects to Governor Miller’s taking 
an active part in this transportation con- 
troversy because that is an interference 
with the principle of home rule, he him- 
self has found it necessary to go three 
thousand miles across the continent and 
import Senator Hiram Johnson to rep- 
resent him before the State Legislature. 
Other critics have expressed the feeling 
that Senator Johnson has undertaken 
this work as a means of preparing the 
way for his appearance as a candidate 
of popular rights in the Presidential 
campaign of 1924. Unfortunately, there 
is some ground for questioning the com- 
plete disinterestedness of both Mayor 
Hylan and Senator Johnson, but in all 
fairness it should be said that Senator” 
Johnson-has for many years been a per- 
sistent and consistent advocate of mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation, and 
that Mayor Hylan, a former employee 
and engine-driver of one of the Brooklyn 
elevated roads, is undoubtedly genuine 
in his antipathy to private operation. 

There is one general principle which 
stands out clearly in this confused de- 
bate. Street transportation is the 
arterial system of city life. When it 
breaks down, the entire city breaks 
down. It ought to be administered on 
a plan as unified and co-ordinated as 
the water system. The-question of fare 
is a detail, although a complicated detail. 
In some instances franchises and con- 
tracts have been made on the basis of a 
five-cent fare, so that there is some 
doubt whether the courts would permit 
an increase even if the Legislature 
wanted to permit it. 

The real question at issue is whether 
the people of New York want the city 
government to operate the street rail- 
ways, or private corporations to oper- 
ate them. In either case, if the fare re- 
mains at five cents deficits will have to 
be paid out of the general income of the 
city from taxation. The objection to 


city operation is that it creates an addi- 
tional city bureaucracy, and that govern- 
ment business of all kinds is apt to bh 
carried on less efficiently and econom 

cally than private business. On the 
other hand, if private companies oper- 
ate the transportation system on a lease 
from the city they probably cannot do 
it on a five-cent fare with universal 
transfers unless deficits are guaranteed 
from the general tax fund. Such a 
guaranty would not tend to economy 
and efficiency even on the part of private 
management. 

The inevitable conclusion seems to us 
to be that Governor Miller has taken 
the right course in this matter. The 
whole problem should be surveyed and 
a plain and understandable report made 
to the public before the public can in- 
telligently decide as to whether it wants 
municipal operation with low fares and 
high taxes or private operation with 
higher fares and less taxation. 


LESSONS FROM THE NEWEST 
AND OLDEST REPUBLICS 
“C'TRANGE as it may seem, this Repub- 

lic of ours can take lessons from a 
yearling when it comes to forestry, and 
the yearling isrepublican Czechoslovakia. 
In that new Republic only mature tim- 
ber can be cut. Without official sanction 
no soil once used for forest purposes 
may be used for any other. All lum- 
bered acres must be reforested within 
five years. The laws also provide for the 
maintenance of a force of trained for- 
esters and wardens for fire protection.” 
So stated Charles Lathrop Pack, Presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the other day. He also drew a les- 
son from the oldest Republic in the world 
as follows: 

“As has been said, with her municipal 
forests Switzerland holds her mountains 
up and her taxes down. Six hundred 
years ago the city of Zurich put its for- 
est to work. That forest has been work- 
ing steadily ever since. It never goes 
on strike. It is always on the job. A 
municipal wood lot is a handy thing to 
have around, ready to go to work whien 
coal strikes threaten and railway trans- 
portation goes bad. 

“The United States can learn a valu- 
able lesson from Swiss methods. Our 
timber is being consumed far more 
rapidly than it is being reproduced. 
Moreover our forest-fire bill amounts to 
many million dollars a year. Finally, 
the center of the timber industry is 
rapidly moving toward the Pacific coast. 
That means that freight rates of mill- 
ions of dollars a year must be paid by 
somebody to keep the wood industry 
going. And that somebody is the public. 
The housing situation and the high cost 
of living are both tied up with the in- 
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| TROUBLES—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


PICTURED IN CARTOONS THAT APPEALED TO OUTLOOK READERS 
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Nelson Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
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REGAINING CONSCIOUSNESS 


From W. F. Kruse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
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REALLY GRANDMA 
Irom William H. Coleman, Narberth, Pa. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD ISN’T SURE THAT IT’S 


Reid in the Dayton Journal 
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YOU KNOW HOW SOME PEOPLE LEAVE THINGS 
WHEN THEY MOVE OUT 
Irom Mrs. George E. Malone, Dayton, Ohio 


Thomas in the Detroit News 
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THE DILEMMA 
From H. G. Grupe, Detroit, Mich. 


























l'rom ‘The Caroline Islands,” by F. W. Christian 
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NATIVES OF, THE ISLAND OF YAP, WITH THEIR REMARKABLE STONE MONEY 


creasing scarcity of a great National re- 
source. About everything that has to do 
with our economic life depends in one 
way or another on the cost of wood—if 
it is not made of wood it is wrapped in 
wood.” The cost of that important divis- 
ion of the wood-using industry, paper 
and pulp, is now higher than that abroad. 
But “abroad” knows better how to con- 
serve a natural resource, and for its im- 
mediate purposes in particular to keep 
it at the municipal back door. 

It is a satisfaction, therefore, to learn 
that the State of New York has begun 
to encourage municipal forests. <A pub- 
licly owned forest is being established 
at Malone. At Newburgh children have 
set out some five thousand trees and at 
Watertown ten thousand. 


THE DISPOSAL OF YAP 

AP is a little Pacific Ocean island, 
Y comprising about eighty square 
mileson which dwell some eight thousand 
people. It lies half-way between Guam 
and the Philippines. Small as it is, it 
is a great cable center; indeed, it is the 
key to telegraphic communication in the 
-acific. 

Before the war Yap was a German pos- 
session. The Paris Conference and the 
League of Nations assigned it to Japan 
along with all the other former German 
Pacific possessions north of the equator. 
President Wilson says that in the Paris 
discussion he stipulated that the ques- 
tion of the disposition of Yap should be 
reserved for future consideration. He 
now’ formally objects to awarding the 
island to Japan because the mandate 
would give Japan exclusive control over 
an international center of communica- 
tion. Hence he has instructed his Sec- 
retary of State to inform the League 
that 


As one of the principal Allied and 
Associated L’owers, the United States 


has equal concern and inse aia le in- 
terest with the other principal Allied 
and Associated Powers in the over- 
seas possessions of Germany, and 
concededly an equal voice in their 
disposition, which, it is respectfully 
submitted, cannot be undertaken or 
effected without its assent. 

We did not ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and we did not join the League 
of Nations. Strange as it may seem, 
the Wilson Administration even with- 
drew from the Supreme Council of Am- 
bassadors. Our legal right, therefore, 
to claim an “equal concern and insepa- 
rable interest” may and probably will 
be challenged by the Council of the 
League of Nations, now in session in 
Paris, and by the Supreme Council, now 
in session in London. 

But there is another than a merely 
legal issue—a diplomatic issue, an issue 
of expediency, if you like. This, too, the 
League and the Supreme Council will 
doubtless take into consideration. The 
exigency is critical for their relations 
with Germany. Will it be good policy 
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for them to disregard our protest, and 
consequently risk a cooling off of the 
good relations between us and our allies 
at a juncture when the material and 
moral value of those relations is appre- 
ciated nowhere better than in Germany? 

At the same time many Americans, 
we believe, as well as all foreigners, are 
amused at the frequent assertions dur. 
ing the recent campaign that “we want 
nothing from abroad,” followed, as they 
have been, by two very vigorous notes 
as to something quite definite which we 
do want. 


THE BISHOPS MAY STAY 
AT HOME 


\ ry this season of the year in the Epis 


copal Church it is usual to find 
some of the nineteen missionary bishops 
of the West going to the rich congrega- 
tions of the East on what has become 
known as their “annual begging tour.” 
This year, however, there is no solicita- 
tion. For the first time in the history 
of the Episcopal Church the missionary 
bishops are not under the compulsion of 
raising money. They are remaining as 
shepherds with their flocks, and not 
away from them on begging tours. 

This changed condition is due to the 
fact that the Church has determined to 
conduct its business affairs in a busi: 
nesslike manner, with a fixed budget of 
expense. A large proportion of the 
budget provides for the extension of the 
missions both in the United States and 
abroad. Definite appropriations were 
made and the moneys were sent to the 
missionary bishops. 

The result has of course been satis- 
factory in most respects. Fer instance, 
the Bishop of Oklahoma, the Right Rev. 
Theodore Paine Thurston, reports that 
during the past year he has had fifty 
per cent more confirmations in his dic 
cese than he had ever before in any one 
year. Many new parishes were orgal- 
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THE ISLAND OF YAP IN ITS RELATION TO THE CABLE 
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ized, new life was put into old parishes 
and missions, new church buildings were 
started, and an unparalleled spirit of en- 
thusiasm and devotion to church activity 
has been aroused in that section of the 
country. 

But in one respect the new order of 
things reveals a startling fact. Bishop 
Thurston could not use all of the money 
allotted to him for missionaries’ salaries 
because he “did not have enough mis- 
sionaries to receive the full allotment.” 
The fact is that there is a shortage of 
men. With the assurance that the mis- 
sionary will be properly compensated, it 
is reasonable to expect that there will 
be more and better accessions to the 
ministry. 

To the Episcopal Church credit must 
be accorded for its wisdom in realizing 
the need of improved business adminis- 
tration and for its generosity in backing 
up that wisdom with necessary funds to 
put its progressive programme into ef- 
fective operation. 


SPANNING THE CONTINENT 


HE Postal Air Service has established 
T a new mark in its progress towards 
putting the air mail upon an efficient 
and practical basis. It has succeeded 
in transporting mail from San Francisco 
to New York in thirty-three hours and 
twenty-one minutes. - 

The three hundred pounds of mail 
which was borne across the continent in 
this phenomenal time was transported 
by a relay of planes and pilots. The 
first plane left San Francisco at twenty- 
nine minutes past four, on Tuesday, 
February 22. It arrived at Reno, Nevada, 
at 6:45. Here the mail was transferred 
to another plane with another pilot, who 
carried the mail to Elko, Nevada. With 
another change of planes, but with the 
Same pilot, the mail was then carried 
to Salt Lake City. It reached there at 
half-past eleven. The next relay carried 
the mail as far as Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
and the next to North Platte. 

From North Platte to Chicago, with 
one stop at Omaha, the mail was in- 
trusted to a single pilot, who made a 
daring night flight through snow and 
fog over a distance of 839 miles. It was 
this flight, beginning at 7:48 on the 
evening of the 22d and ending at 8:40 
the following morning, which made pos- 
Sible the establishment of the new 
record. 

From Chicago to New York the mail 
was transported, with a relay at Cleve- 
land, arriving at Mineola Field at 4:50 
P.M. On February 23. Of course the start 


» of the journey was made in accordance 
With Pacific time and the arrival is 
recorded in Eastern time. This advan- 


three hours is offset by the fact 
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RECEIVING TRANSCONTINENTAL MAIL BY AIRPLANE IN CHICAGO 
The mail which is here being unloaded in Chicago consists of letters that left San Francisco by 
airplane at 4:29 A.M. February 22, arriving in Chicago at 8:40 A.M. on the 23d—27 hours elapsed time. 
The same letters leaving San Francisco by train would take about 72 hours to reach Chicago 


that the prevailing wind is from East 
to West. 

The Postal Mail Service announces 
that by May it hopes to establish a regu- 
lar mail delivery between San Francisco 
and New York of approximately thirty- 
six hours. What would the Forty-niners 
say to such a prospect? 


THE TRAINED 
DIPLOMAT 


HEN people begin to dispute over 

\\) a subject, it is a sign that that 

subject is alive. We welcome 
the sign that our diplomatic service is 
not dead which is to be found in the 
group of articles printed in this issue. 

By means of controversy, too, we are 
likely the sooner to get to the truth; 
and there is a sharp controversy in 
those articles. 

It is a controversy in which one ex- 
treme is represented by the unhealthily 
fat and gouty old codger, probably with 
a title, who spends most of his time on 
a social round and who conceives that 
his principal duty is to lie for his coun- 
try, and the other extreme is represented 
by Mr. Bryan. 

It is the extreme represented by Mr. 
Bryan that Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt fears; 
it is the fat old codger that Mr. Ellis 
fears. 

In fact Mr. Ellis, in his article, comes 
perilously near to accepting the Bryan 
ideal. Because men who have made 
diplomacy a profession and have risen 


from the ranks have been stupid and 
have got their countries into a mess, it 
would seem, forsooth, that it would be 
better to leave diplomats untrained. One 
could find similar arguments for abolish- 
ing law schools, medical schools, col- 
leges, high schools, and kindergartens. 
The men of the stone age who had no 
trained diplomats did not have any dip- 
lomatic troubles. 

In spite of Mr. Ellis’s arguments, we 
are still of the opinion that democracy 
is capable of employing experts to ad- 
vantage and that ignorance is a cure for 
nothing. 


THE WILSON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


ISTORY will soften the verdict 
H eesiere by the voters last No- 

vember on the Administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, but is not likely to 
reverse it. 

Whatever in that judgment was due 
to personal animosity or party feeling 
will, after the lapse of years, disappear. 
The fact will remain, however, that the 
plans which Mr. Wilson had for making 
over the Republic and for creating a 
new world order, plans on which he had 
set his heart, went awry. In the faith 
that what he desired so ardently must 
not only be right but also be equally 
desired by his fellow-men he sacrificed 
what seemed to him the lesser good; 
and, losing thus the benefits he might 
have secured, he lost the main objects 
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as well. Acclaimed at first by his party, 
he has left it disrupted and feeble; sup- 
ported as no other war President has 
ever been, he retires to private life re- 
pudiated by an unprecedented majority; 
hailed in Europe by popular and official 
demonstrations without parallel, he has 
become now the object of bitter re- 
proach. Broken in health and disillu- 
sioned, he is entitled to the sympathy 
of all Americans. 

It is wholly unnecessary to ascribe 
Mr. Wilson’s failures either to wrong 
motives on his own part or to selfish- 
ness, stupidity, or passion on the part 
of those who opposed him. One of the 
lessons democracy has not yet fully 
learned is to judge men’s acts without 
endeavoring to judge their characters. 
It is possible and reasonable to believe 
in the honesty and patriotism alike of 
Mr. Wilson and of those who here and 
abroad thwarted his purposes. 


I 

Whatever verdict history will render 
on the two terms of President Wilson, 
it will not ignore them. They consti- 
tute eight of the most memorable years 
in the history of the Republic, and five 
of the most memorable years in the his- 
tory of the world. They will be remem- 
bered because of the magnitude of the 
events which occurred in them; but in 
America they will be remembered also 
because of the personality and the in- 
fluence of the President. In the line of 
Presidents he will certainly remain 
among the more distinguished. Some 
Presidents have been capable executives 
but unobtrusive; others have been both 
unobtrusive and incapable; but, what- 
ever judgment may be rendered upon 
Mr. Wilson’s capability, there is no dan- 
ger that he will ever become obscure. 

Americans want their Presidents not 
merely to hold office but to play a great 
part. They are proud when their Chief 
Executive proves to be a man of great 
distinction. Such certainly was Mr. 
Wilson. He had the Presidential ges- 
ture. He was quite conscious of his 
role, as he once intimated quite frankly 
to a group of newspaper correspondents 
in Washington when he welcomed an 
occasion of relief from it. He played 
his part well at home and superlatively 
well abroad. At the Peace Conference 
in Paris, where many men of great dis- 
assembled, Mr. Wilson’s 
was the grand figure. Physically he 
looked the part. He bore himself with 
graciousness. And when he spoke his 
words gave the effect of noble utterance. 

It was this ability to look and speak 
and act the part of the most powerful 
executive in the world that gave him 
his chief hold upon his party at the out- 
set of his first term. Followers of Mr. 
Bryan, loyal henchmen of the bosses, 


tinction were 
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(C) Keystone 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS CABINET IN THE LAST MONTH OF HIS ADMINISTRATION 


From left to right—President Wilson ; Mr. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury ; Mr. Palmer, 

Attorney-General ; Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; Mr. Meredith, Secretary of Agricul- 

ture ;, Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Labor ; Mr. Colby, Secretary of State; Mr. Baker, Secretary of 

War ; Mr. Burleson, Postmaster-General ; Mr. Payne, Secretary of the Interior ; Mr. Alexander, 
Secretary of Commerce 


successors of the mugwumps, and proud 
politicians from the South so long 
politically powerless were, however mu- 
tually uncongenial, all enthusiastic over 
the fact that the Democratic party had 
placed in the White House a cultivated 
gentleman, a scholar in politics, a per- 
sonage. 

It is impossible to understand Mr. 
Wilson’s course as President without 
recognizing the power that he exerted 
through his personal dignity. And this 
impression of greatness which he im- 
parted by his personal presence he also 
imparted by his writings. Even when 
readers did not altogether understand 
what he had written, they received the 
impression that a great and lofty idea 
had been expressed with great clearness. 
Praise for his literary style was but a 
form of the recognition of Mr. Wilson’s 
extraordinary ability not only to be 
President but also to seem to be. 

In this very quality there was danger 
to his ultimate success. When he said 
in the late autumn of 1914 that those 
who advocated preparedness were “ner- 
vous and excitable,” he gave an impres- 
sion to the country much the same as 
if he had actually demonstrated that the 
country was prepared. When he told 
Germany that she would be held to a 
“strict accountability,” he made the 
country really believe that by saying so 
he had held Germany strictly account- 
able. When he issued in 1918 his 
Fourteen Points, he gave the impression 
not only to his own country but to the 
world that he had ready to hand a new 
order of society which, once the fighting 
stopped, could be put into happy oper- 
ation. His grand manner and his 
gracious speech persuaded people to ac- 
cept what he said as a sound idea be- 


cause it sounded well, and made people 
accept his phrases as if they were deeds, 


II 

In playing the réle of President he 
also chose to play the réle of a leader 
of liberals. He was peculiarly fitted 
for that réle by his mind and tempera 
ment. He was not assuming a part 
alien to him, but was magnifying a part 
wholly congenial. He began and con 
tinued as a frankly partisan liberal. He 
was a party Democrat because lhe be 
lieved the Democratic party was, on the 
whole, a vehicle for liberalism, while the 
Republican party was a repository for 
conservatism if not toryism. 

And he had from the start of a public 
career, even while Governor of New Jer 
sey, the defects as well as the good 
points of the typical liberal. He was 
suspicious of all business enterprise 
and regarded business men, particularly 
successful business men, as guilty until 
proved innocent. His book on “The 


New Freedom” presents the business mal , 


as, on the whole, an enemy to social 
progress. And, like the majority of 


self-conscious liberals, Mr. Wilson was © 


inclined, if not committed, to pacifism— 
that is, the doctrine that the chief thing 
to be desired among nations is not jus 
tice but peace. He made this clear by 
his appointment of Mr. Bryan as Se 
retary of State, who announced thal 
while he was in office the Nation would 
under no circumstances go to war. His 
nomination of Mr. Daniels as Secretary 
of the Navy was to the same’ effect, 4 
was also his appointment later, on Lind: 
ley Garrison’s resignation, of Newton D. 
Baker as Secretary of War. Presidett 
Wilson’s liberalism, however, took thal 
form of idealism which does not readily 
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distinguish between noble aspirations 
and principles. This led him to incon- 
sistency which he himself seemed not 
The thought of democracy 
appealed to his emotion, and whatever 
for ihe time being thrilled him with 
that thought he advocated. At one time 
the bloodshed in Mexico gave him the 
vision of a people fighting for freedom, 
and he urged that they be allowed to 
spill all the blood they pleased; almost 
exactly a year later revolution was pre- 
sented to him as an extinguisher of 
democracy, and he urged that the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere unite 
in preventing the very thing which 
thrilled him the year before. 

Throughout his Administration he 
was recognized as a leader first of the 
liberals of his own country and later as 
the leader of the liberals of the world. 


to recognize. 


III 


Intent as he was on the fulfillment of 
his aspirations, he was kept to his 
course by his temperament. He had 
what he himself called “a single-track 
mind.”” His critics called it willfulness. 
It was not in his nature to discuss any 
plan on which he had set his heart. He 
saw few persons, and consulted with 
fewer. His habit was to cogitate his 
plans alone. Many, if not most, of his 
state papers he wrote on the typewriter 
in solitude. This was in accordance 
with his natural disposition, but it was 
reinforced by the habits of the academic 
life he had led and by his formulated 
belief that the Executive should be an 
initiator of policies and legislation, the 
active and directing head of his party 
in Congress as the Prime Minister of 
England is the leader of the Majority 
in Parliament. 

Naturally, with this temperament, this 
training, and this belief, he chose as his 
associates men who he believed would 
take his orders, or at least whose minds, 
to use his own phrase, would run along 
with his. His Cabinet, consequently, 
Was not a strong one. Mr. Garrison, 
too independent, resigned. Mr. McAdoo, 
another strong character, became his 
son-in-law and coadjutor. And Mr. 
Lane, the most able of the Cabinet, was 
s00n virtually shelved and had little or 
no access to the President’s mind. 

Under these circumstances, the Presi- 
dent’s course was necessarily character- 
When he asked his 
party or his associates for some action, 
it was enough that he asked for it. To 
this day, for example, his reasons for 
asking for the repeal of the Canal Toll 
Law are unknown. It was not that the 
President had anything to hide, but that 
he did not relish taking people into his 
Confidence. He did not like to encounter 
‘fgument. One result was, therefore, 
that he did not gain the benefit of the 
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knowledge that he might have had for 
the asking. He apparently did not fore- 
see the possibility of the United States 
becoming involved in the war, though 
there were thousands who did foresee 
it and prepared themselves as best they 
could for it. He did not foresee the col- 
lapse of the eastern front through the 
treachery of the Bolshevists, for when it 
came he frankly confessed his disillu- 
sionment. He did not foresee the utter 
failure of his attempt to force the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations upon the 
country by intertwining it with the 
Treaty. In these and other instances he 
took the counsel too much of those who 
already agreed with him. Conversely, 
to those who disagreed with him he 
ascribed ignorance or evil purpose. 
Business men who did not fall in with 
his plans he would “hang as high as 
Haman.” The French when they did 
not fall in with his plans were “mili- 
taristic.” Opponents of the League he 
charged with “gross ignorance and im- 
pudent audacity.” Repeatedly he showed 
that his absorption in his own plans 
and purposes prevented him from re- 
aliziug that there were conflicting plans 
and purposes in the world not wholly 
without merit. He was ready to charge 
others with willfulness without ap- 
parently realizing that in some cases 
that willfulness was a natural reaction 
of others to his own state of mind. 


IV 
On coming into the Presidency he 
found certain circumstances  particu- 
larly adapted to his purposes. Though 


he was a minority President, the com- 
bined votes for Taft and Roosevelt ex- 
ceeding those for him, he had behind 
him an enthusiastic party and a more 
than acquiescent country. 

It was therefore possible for him to 
get hearty co-operation in his plans for 
immediate legislation. Of the measures 
which he secured the greatest was the 
Federal Reserve Act. This is a lasting 
monument to the Wilson Administra- 
tion. Though it originated in plans 
drawn up by Senator Aldrich and the 
Commission of which he was the head, 
it remained a mere proposal as long as 
the Republicans were in power. 

It was a Democratic legislator, Mr. 
Glass, who superintended the framing 
of the measure, and it was a Democratic 
Administration that put it into law. It 
has saved the people of America from un- 
imaginable hardships and has given to 
the Nation the financial framework which 
bore without injury the tremendous 
shock of the war. People unacquainted 


with the technique of finance perhaps 
never realize how much they owe to the 
Wilson Administration 
thing. 
Under 


for this one 


the Wilson Administration 
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other important measures enacted were 
the bills providing for an Income Tax, 
a Tariff Commission and a Federal 
Trade Commission, the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, and the bills providing for 
Federal Workmen’s Compensation, re- 
stricting child labor, and regulating the 
employment of seamen. These all were 
fn line with the progressive programme. 
In addition under the Wilson Adminis- 
tration prohibition and woman suffrage 
were incorporated in the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Administratively the Wilson Adminis- 
tration has not as good a record as in 
legislation. Under it the government 
of the Philippines has fallen into the 
hands of landowning Filipinos who have 
little regard for.the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the islands as a whole. In the 
name of liberalism the liberties of the 
Filipino peoples have been jeopardized. 
In: Santo Domingo and Haiti American 
party politics has injured America’s 
reputation as a trustee for dependent 
peoples. In the diplomatic service there 
has been an attempt to employ ama- 
teurs not always possessed of the ama- 
teur spirit. In South and Central Amer- 
ica alone no less than twenty-one diplo- 
mats were displaced, in spite of long 
and good service, by “deserving Demo- 
crats,” who had no knowledge of the 
language, customs, and habits of the 
countries to which which they were ac- 
credited. At home the Administration 
has tolerated more than its share of 
incompetence. In particular has the 
Postal Service suffered in repute. The 
spirit of disinterested public service 
which under Roosevelt drew many young 
men into office, and which suffered dis- 
couragement under Taft, has under Wil- 
son had no revival. That spirit is quite 
incompatible with the extreme partisan- 
ship which characterized the entrance 
of the Democratic party into power to 
which it had long been a stranger. 


Vv 


Whatever may be said of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy in Mexico, it has been productive 
of no measurable advance in that coun- 
try towards true liberty or in America 
towards the position of dignity and self- 
respect. President Wilson will be re- 
membered as the originator of the 
phrase “Watchful Waiting,’ which 
meant in practice too often waiting 
without watchfulness. His Administra- 
tion involved the country twice in war- 
like expeditions, futile in themselves 
and solvent of no Mexican problem. On 
one occasion the expedition was sent to 
secure a salute from the flag which was 
never forthcoming, and in the other 
case to catch a bandit who remained 
uneaught. Nothing that our Govern- 
ment has done has made American life 
or property safer across the southern 
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border. On behalf of President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy it may be said that it 
at least avoided an entanglement with 
the problem in Mexico when we needed 
all our resources for the greater task 
in Europe. 

VI 

It is desirable that all the people 
should follow the President in his for- 
eign policy, but if that is to be the case 
the President must be able to lead the 
country. This he has failed to do in his 
foreign policy. His single-track mind 
and his habit of solitary action pre- 
vented him from working with the peo- 
ple. 

There are three respects in which the 
people during the war really led them- 
selves: Many thousands of them were 
in the war as individuals on the side of 
the Allies before the country went in 
as a whole; when the draft was adopted, 
they accepted it with substantial una- 
nimity; and when the *Government 
needed money, not only for war but for 
the aftermath, the people responded di- 
rectly. Without detracting from the 
credit that really belongs to the Admin- 
istration for what it did, it should be 
recognized that in the war the people 
themselves very largely took charge. 
And the facts prove that if the Presi- 
dent had led the people from the begin- 
ning they would have responded. 

It has become customary to say that 
when the European War broke out 
America was in no mood or mind to 
take the part that was rightly hers. 
The fact is that it was entirely a case 
of leadership. England was in no mood 
to go into the war; but she did what 
was in the line of her duty and of her 
interest and did it promptly. Germany 
had miscalculated. She thought Eng- 
lish liberalism in the name of peace 
would permit a German-made and a Ger- 
man-won war. Germany was mistaken 
about England, but she was right about 
America. She knew that the pacifists 
were in control and would, so far as they 
could exercise their authority, let a Ger- 
man-made war have its way. America 
was a party to the Hague Treaty and 
could have notified the belligerents that 
they would violate that Treaty by vio- 
lating the neutral territory of Belgium 
at their peril. In the name of peace, 
however, the United States Government, 
instead of acting the part of the just 
man armed, found excuse for not acting 
at all. 

President Wilson instituted then the 
policy which he maintained to the end. 
It was a policy of neutrality, and it was 
based on the theory that the chief 
thing to be desired is peace, not justice. 
Later when he entered the war he did 
not materially change his policy. His 


attitude in the war and in the peace 
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negotiations after was, substantially, 
that of one aloof from the real purposes, 
as he conceived them, of the belligerents. 
Alike before, during, and after America’s 
participation in the war Mr. Wilson’s 
attitude was that of a mediator. While 
the Germans were committing their 
atrocities, bombarding undefended 
towns, pillaging, levying illegal con- 
tributions, executing hostages, destroy- 
ing irreplaceable monuments of art, 
planting mines in the open sea, and vio- 
lating every provision of international 
law which they thought it worth their 
while to violate, President Wilson acted 
on the doctrine that it was laudable to 
be neutral between right and wrong, 
that we were not concerned with the 
causes and objects of the war, that 
Americans should be impartial not only 
in expression but even in thought. It 
was his ambition that America should 
remain apart, fit to be a mediator. 

As the belligerent spirit of the 
American people grew, he did what he 
could to check it. When the Lusi- 
tania was sunk and the Nation was 
ready to fight, readier in spilit than 
two years later, he quenched the spirit 
of the people by his phrase “Too proud 
to fight.” On the very eve of our en- 
trance into war he was urging “peace 
without victory.” The real leaders of 
public opinion in America, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Leonard Wood, whose 
work in establishing voluntary training 
camps for officers proved of inestimable 
service later in the war, President Wil- 
son by every means in his power ob- 
structed. 

When at last, however, the people 
forced the Administration into the war, 
in spite of the President’s re-election on 
the platform “He kept us out of war,” 
the Administration adopted a_ great 
policy. General Enoch Crowder had 
prepared a plan for a new kind of 
draft upon the citizens of the country 
for service in war, and President Wil- 
son, captured by the democratic prin- 
ciples in the measure, made its passage 
possible by Congress. This act is a 
monument to thé Wilson Administra- 
tion with which only the Federal Re- 
serve Act is comparable. It will never 
be forgotten that under the Wilson Ad- 
ministration two million men were sent 
across the seas and fought beside the 
French and the British. They were not 
fighting a war to end war, though that 
was the Administration’s version of 
their purpose. They were fighting to 
put an end to a particularly hideous and 
dangerous form of tyranny and injus- 
tice. And while they were fighting, 
President Wilson as a mediator between 
the belligerents secured the adoption of 
a set of terms on which the armistice 
was finally arranged. 

Appealing to the country for support, 
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but promising that he would abide by ¥ 


the verdict “without cavil,” the Presi- 
dent suffered a reverse by the defeat of 
his party at the polls. Nevertheless he 
went abroad declaring that he had a 
mandate from the people. He told the 
people abroad just what that mandate 
was—that there should be a League of 
Nations. Then, returning to this coun- 
try, he told the people here that the 
people of Europe expected from Amer- 
ica the League of Nations, and in order 
to secure it he had intertwined the 
League with the Treaty of Peace in 
such a fashion that it could not be dis. 
entangled. 

The result is known, and has been 
known for months. America, given the 
choice between all and none, has chosen 


none. 
VII 


When President Wilson issued his 
Fourteen Points and after the country 
had had a chance to consider them, 
Theodore Roosevelt said that they would 
prove mischievous. The event has 
shown that Mr. Roosevelt was right. 

These Fourteen Points were received 
all over the world as a new charter of 
liberty and democracy, each people, 
even the Germans, declaring them to be 
their own ideal. Before the end of the 
war Mr. Wilson negotiated with the 
Central Powers through an interchange 
of notes for a peace on the basis of those 
Fourteen Points, and when the arni- 
stice was finally arranged it was, with 
the exception of Point Two, concerning 
the freedom of the seas, based on these 
points. In the meantime Mr. Wilson 
was held everywhere as the deliverer of 
the world and a bringer of a golden age. 
But before the Peace Conference was 
well under way it soon became evident 
that each of the peoples interpreted those 
Fourteen Points in its own way. The 
Jugoslavs believed that it meant Fiume 
for Jugoslavia, Italy believed that it 
meant Fiume for Italy. On all sides 
there came to be distrust and fear lest 
the Fourteen Points should be aban- 
doned, each nation believing that the 
abandonment of its own aspirations 
meant the abandonment of those prin- 
ciples on which the peace had been al- 
ranged. The Germans themselves argued 
that they were not morally bound by 
the terms of the treaty because in 
making the peace the Allied and As 
sociated Powers had repudiated their 
terms made through Mr. Wilson and 
acquiesced in by the Governments of 
the several nations. The Germans as 
sert that they surrendered not to force 
of arms but to American honor—and that 
American honor is abandoned. This is 
the consequence of ending the war by 
negotiations rather than by an indis 
putable victory at arms and uncondi- 
tional surrender. To that extent the 
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peace is Mr. Wilson’s “peace without 
yiciory.” It has left all the nations 
each with the feeling that it has been in 
some way hoodwinked. 

Moreover, the liberals of the world 
who once recognized Mr. Wilson as their 
leader have now very largely repudiated 
him because they believed that in order 
io secure the League of Nations, on 
which he had set his heart, he sacrificed 
the Fourteen Points, and with them his 
ideals. This belief is made the more 
plausible by the fact that Mr. Wilson 
iook with him to Europe a great party 
of experts who engaged in drawing 
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boundaries, adjusting here, compromis- 
ing there, and in general involving 
America in the multitudinous details 
of territorial disputes in which she had 
no concern. The fact is that it is not 
necessary to conclude that Mr. Wilson 
consciously sacrificed any ideal or 
yielded any of his Fourteen Points. 
They were sufficiently vague to cover 
almost any arrangement. The turmoil 
in which the world still finds itself was 
in the womb of a peace by negotiation. 
Seeking his own way with singleness of 
purpose, discouraged by criticism, and 
therefore disinclined to consider other 
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points of view than his own, responsive 
to the emotional appeal of every ideal 
that at the time seemed to him to be 
high and noble, practical to the point 
of astuteness in forwarding the inter- 
ests of his party and of any group with 
which he agreed, impractical in testing 
his ideals by facts or by principles, so 
devoted to the cause of peace as often 
to neglect the cause of justice, ambitious 
for his country, jealous of the dignity 
of great office that he held, Woodrow 
Wilson will be remembered as the Presi- 
dent who sought peace without victory 
and found a peace of misunderstanding. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S CABINET 


Te. HvucuHes, President Harding’s Sec- 
M retary of State, is fifty-eight years 
old. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. He is a Baptist. He practiced 
and taught law in New York City. In 
1905 he began for the New York State 
Legislature the insurance investigation 
which gave him National repute. He 
served two terms as Governor of New 
York State and six years as Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. In 1916 he was Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency. Since then he 
has practiced law in New York City and 
has conducted a Government aircraft in- 
vestigation. While, unfortunately, Mr. 
Hughes has had no official intimacy with 
foreign affairs, his great distinction as 
a jurist, and particularly his construc- 
tive criticism of the League of Nations, 
has made him favorably known abroad. 

Regret has been expressed that most 
of the men in the new Cabinet lack 
large experience in administrative and 
legislative office. At the present writing 
the members already selected for the 
Cabinet, according to official announce- 
ment, are Hughes, Hoover, Denby, Daugh- 
erty, and Weeks, but the hints are 
authoritative that the remaining ap- 
pointments will be Mellon to the Treas- 
ury, Hays to the Postmastership, Fall to 
che Interior Department, Wallace to Agri- 
culture, and either Davis, Duncan, or 
O’Connor to the Secretaryship of Labor. 

Of these men, Wallace, Hoover, and 
Hughes are probably most sympathetic 
to Republican Progressives, but Fall 
and Hays are not unsympathetic. The 
other men belong rather to the conserva- 
tive wing of the party. Mr. Hoover will 
be next to the youngest member in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Hays is forty-one years 
old and Mr. Hoover forty-six. Mr. Hoo- 
ver was born in Iowa and educated at 
Stanford University, in California. He 
quickly obtained wide repute as a min- 
ing engineer, but it was not until the 
outbreak of the war that he obtained 
world repute. In 1914, in London, he 
organized the American Committee of 
telief. From 1915 to 1918 he was Chair- 
man of the Belgian Relief Committee, 
and from 1917 to 1919 was United States 
Food Administrator. Since then he has 


been at the head of the American Relief 
Administration and the European Re- 
lief Council. In managing these im- 
mense activities Mr. Hoover has clearly 
seen the dangers both of duplication of 
work and of assigning to any bureau some 
task unrelated to its general endeavor. 
Hence when, a long time ago, Mr. Har- 
ding asked him to accept a Cabinet 
office, Mr. Hoover told him that the Cabi- 
net offices were full of these unrelated 


‘and duplicating jobs and that he would 


insist on a rearrangement of bureaus. 
As to duplication Mr. Hoover may well 
inquire, for instance, whether he or the 
Secretary of State is going to look 
after the needs of American business 
abroad. The State Department has its 
consuls; the Commerce Department its 
commercial attachés. They should be 
united in one service. 

Aside from this suggested change, the 
State Department is comparatively free 
from unrelated bureaus. But when we 
come to the second Department in the 
official executive list, that of the Treas- 
ury, we are confronted with the fact 
that its Secretary is the head not only 
of all purely fiscal offices, but also of 
such miscellaneous bureaus as that of 
the Supervising Architect, the Public 
Health Service, and the Coast Guard, 
the last named uniting the old Revenue 
Cutter Service and the Life Saving Ser- 
vice. What is more, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is the head of the tax levy- 
ing and collecting forces. As he ap- 
points the Internal Revenue Collector, 
and the Internal Revenue Collector has 
heretofore appointed the Federal Pro- 
hibition Enforcement officer, Mr. Mellon 
might be expected to be the chief Na- 
tional authority for enforcing Prohibi- 
tion. He is on record as saying that 
though not in favor originally of Na- 
tional prohibition, he would not now 
have it repealed. It is announced, how- 
ever, that enforcement of prohibition 
will be transferred to the Attorney- Gen- 
eral’s office. 

Mr. Mellon, probably chosen as the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, is known 
through his building of the first inde- 
pendent pipe line in opposition to the 
Standard Oil monopoly. He is now 


‘adversely criticised than 


nearly seventy years old, and has long 
been a great power in the industrial and 
financial life of western Pennsylvania. 
He is reputed to be many times a mill- 
ionaire. 

Harry M. Daugherty is Mr. Harding’s 
lifelong friend and boomer, and his selec- 
tion for Attorney-General has been more 
has that of 
any nominee. Mr. Daugherty has been 
a hard hitter, and during his life of 
sixty-one years has met many an antago- 
nist on the political field where he has 
been more active than in his own pro- 
fession of law. But Senator Harding, 
who knows him probably as intimately 
as any one, says that he is a fine lawyer 
and will make a great Attorney-General. 
We shall see.- Mr. Daugherty has 
served in the Ohio Legislature and in 
1912 was Chairnjan of the State Repub- 
lican Committee.. Last year at the Chi- 
cago Convention’he was Mr. Harding’s 
campaign manager. He has long been 
a manager in the course of Mr. Har- 
ding’s political advance. No wonder 
that Senator Harding feels grateful to 
him, and also a little anxious lest the 
country should think that it is going to 
suffer from what it deems the payment 
of a private debt. 

The appointment of Mr. Hays as 
Postmaster-General is also a frank recog- 
nition of a political debt. But the nomi- 
nation has properly not met with such 
adverse criticism as has that of Mr. 
Daugherty. Mr. Hays first attained his 
prominence in Indiana politics, where 
his success drew the attention of those 
National Republican leaders who were 
anxious for the conciliation of the two 
wings of the party and for efficiency 
in the management of National cam- 
paigns. They ‘made Hays Chairman of 
the National Republican Committee, and 
in this position he achieved undoubted 
success. He is an Indianian by birth, 
education, profession, and political sup- 
pleness. 

For Secretary of the Interior it is ex- 
pected that President Harding will 
choose Senator Fall, of New Mexico. 
Mr. Fall is a native of Kentucky. He is 
fifty-nine years old. He was educated 
at country schools. He has worked as 


























(C) Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES E. HUGHES 


once Governor of New York and 
former Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, is 
Mr. Harding’s Secretary of State 




















Paul Thompson 


ANDREW W. 
Pittsburgh banker, prominent in 
the development of coal, coke, and 
iron enterprises, may be Secretary 

of the Treasury 


Bain 
MELLON 


HARRY M. DAUGHERTY 
of Ohio, despite opposition, has 
been 
Mr. Harding prophesies that Mr. 
Daugherty will ‘‘ make good ”’ 


named Attorney-General. 

















(C) Keystone 
JOHN W. WEEKS 
Formerly United States Senator 
from Massachusetts and graduate 
of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, is Secretary of War 


























Bain 
EDWIN DENBY 
of Michigan, son of a former Min- 
ister to China, succeeds to the 
stormy post of Josephus Daniels 
as Secretary of the Navy 








(C) Paul Thompson 
WILL H. HAYS 
Indiana lawyer and Chairman of 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee, is expected to un-Burlesonize 
the mails as Postmaster-General 


(C) Harris & Ewing 
ALBERT B. FALL 
United States Senator from New 
Mexico, former farmer, ranch- 
man, and miner, may be Secretary 
of the Interior 























Bain 
HERBERT HOOVER 


of California, engineer, former 
United States Food Administrator, 
and prominent in European relief 
measures, is Secretary of Commerce 





International 





Bain 


JAMES J. DAVIS 


of Pennsylvania, born in Wales, 

son of a tinplate puddler, Presi- 

dent of the Loyal Order of Moose, 
may be Secretary of Labor 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S CABINET 


HENRY C. WALLACE 
of Iowa, publisher and editor of 
‘‘Wallace’s Farmer,” former Pro- 
fessor of Dairying at Iowa State Col- 
lege, may be Secretary of Agriculture 
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farmer, rancner, miner, lawyer. He 
served in the New Mexico Legislature 
and as Associate Justice of the New 
Mexico Supreme Court. He is particu- 
larly well known by reason of his con- 


stant interest in Mexico. It is assumed 
that he will influence the new Cabinet 
towards a firmer and more drastic Mexi- 
can policy. 


Closely associated in function with the 
Department of the Interior is the De- 
partment of Agriculture. As Secretary 
of that Department Mr. Harding’s choice 


of Henry Cantwell Wallace, of lowa, 
meets with well-nigh universal ap- 
proval. Mr. Wallace is fifty-four years 


old. He had a collegiate education and 
is widely known as the editor of “Wal- 
lace’s Farmer.” 

The appointment of the Secretary 
of War goes to ex-Senator Weeks, of 
Massachusetts, the author of the famous 
Weeks Law, which provides for the Gov- 
ernment’s annual acquirement of forested 
watersheds on navigable streams—one 
of the wisest measures ever passed by 
Congress. Mr. Weeks is a native of New 
Hampshire but a resident of Massachu- 
setts. He is sixty years old. He isa 
graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy and he served some years 
as midshipman. Then he went into 
banking in Boston and made a suc- 
cess of it. He served for ten years in 
the Massachusetts Naval Brigade and 
also during the Spanish War in the 
Volunteer Navy. He spent six years in 
the House of Representatives and six in 
the Senate. In 1916 he was a Presi- 
dential candidate and received 105 votes 
in the Republican Convention. 

After Governor Lowden, of Illinois, 
had declined Senator Harding’s offer of 
the Navy portfolio on the ground that 
he was not sufficiently conversant with 
navy affairs, Mr. Harding turned to Ed- 
win Denby, of Michigan. In the Spanish 
War Mr. Denby served as gunner’s 
mate on the U. S. S. Yosemite, which 
was manned entirely by the Detroit 
Naval Reserve under the command of Tru- 
man Newberry (Secretary of the Navy 
in the Roosevelt Administration). The 
Yosemite took part in the Santiago cam- 
paign. At our declaration of war in 
1917 Mr. Denby, forty-seven years old, 
gave up his law practice and, using 
every influence, was finally allowed to 
enlist as a plain private in the Marine 
Corps. He was sent to Paris Island, 
South Carolina, for training. There he 
had to scrub floors and polish windows, 
push hand-carts laden with oyster shells 
for road building, and stand in a long 
“chow line” waiting for mess, together 
with buddies of half his age. He was 
markedly popular. He was made non- 
commissioned officer and finally pro- 
moted to major. Mr. Denby has served 
Six years in Congress, where he was 
member of the Naval Committee of the 
House, and thus became familiar with 
naval affairs. All who have talked 
with him must have carried away with 
them the impression of a big, human, 
intelligent personality. More than any 
other Republican conservative, Denby 
redeemed the reputation of the “Cannon 
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crowd.” The choice of Edwin Denby 
as Secretary of the Navy fulfills the 
American Legion’s aspirations to have 
one of its members in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Denby’s father was our well-known 
Minister to China. There the son gained 
an intimate knowledge of the Far East 
—in fact, he began his workaday life by 
serving ten years in the Chinese Im- 
perial Maritime Customs. Then he went 
to Detroit, began the practice of law, 
and later the manufacture of automo- 
biles in addition. His first assistant 
will be Theodore Roosevelt, son of the 
former President—the third Roosevelt to 
serve as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The most disputed position as to can- 
didates at this writing is that of the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Among the names 
mentioned for this office are (1) James 
John Davis, of Pittsburgh, a Welshman 
by birth, a puddler in the Pennsylvania 
steel mills, a man who was active with 
the Steel Workers’ Union. He is now a 
banker and the head of the Loyal Order 
of Moose. (2) James Duncan, of Massa- 
chusetts, Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and a member 
of the American Mission to Russia in 
1917. He successfully led the strike in 
the granite-cutting industry for an eight- 
hour day. (3) T. V. O’Connor, of New 
York, President of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

It is impossible to withhold all judg- 
ment with regard to a Cabinet until it 
has been tested by its conduct of affairs. 
If the men who compose it are known 
to the public, their past acts form some 
basis of judgment; and, to the extent 
that they are unknown, that fact in 
itself makes some estimate of their 
ability and their representative char- 
acter inevitable. The country already 
knows two of the men as well as any 
public men are likely ever to be known. 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover have 
already made their impression upon the 
public mind. Each of these two is 
counted among the real leaders of Amer- 
ica. Both of them have at times been 
somewhat aloof from the center of 
political conflict, and both have incurred 
to some degree the distrust of practical 
politicians; but both are respected and 
trusted by the people at large. 

Mr. Hughes will be welcome to the 
Cabinet because he will bring to the con- 
duct of the Government and particu- 
larly of its foreign affairs that knowl- 
edge of the law which is needed particu- 
larly at a time of reconstruction. Mr. 
Hoover will be welcome because he will 
bring to the Government his organizing 
power when reorganization is needed, 
will exert a sane and healthful influ- 
ence on our labor and foreign problems, 
concerning both of which he has ex- 
pert knowledge, and will inspire confi- 
dence at home and abroad at a time 
when confidence is perhaps above all 
things needed to bring order out of 
chaos. Mr. Harding has to acquire gen- 
eral confidence; Mr. Hoover has it 
already. 

On the whole, however, the Cabinet 
should not be judged until it has had 
time to act. A President cannot be 
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wholly free to choose the men he would 
personally prefer to be his advisers. He 
is not altogether free to choose for each 
place the man of all men in the country 
fittest to perform its duties. There are 
many factors that must enter into the 
selection. Besides his own personai 
preference the President must consider 
the public estimate. He is not acting 
for himself but for the Nation, and he 
must choose men who not only are 
capable in themselves but must be able 
to prove to the public that they are capa- 
ble. He is acting also for his party. He 
must recognize that for his success or 
failure his party will be held responsible, 
and he must therefore share with his 
party the choice of the men who will 
serve with him. To this extent he must 
allow in his selection of Cabinet mem- 
bers some consideration of party politics. 
lt is universally recognized that a Demo- 
cratic President would not be justified in 
selecting a Cabinet of Republicans or a 
Republican a Democratic Cabinet, even 
though they might surpass in individual 
ability any set of men of his own party 
he could choose. And the President 
must consider also groups within his 
own party. A Cabinet wholly conserva- 
tively minded cannot fairly represent a 
party pre-eminently progressive. The 
President, moreover, in himself represents 
the whole country, and he must not for- 
get that the whole country should also 
be represented in his Cabinet. He must 
take geography into account. He has 
furthermore to recognize that he is not 
merely selecting a certain number of 
individuals but is also constituting a 
team. He must select, therefore, men 
who can reasonably be expected to work 
together. Finally, he is limited in his 
selection to men who will accept. 

In view of these varied considerations, 
therefore, and in spite of some disap- 
pointment, Mr. Harding’s Cabinet, as it 
is supposed to be constituted just be- 
fore his inauguration, has made on the 
whole a favorable impression. One 
name which many will miss with re- 
gret we are not wholly sorry to see 
omitted from the list of Cabinet appoint- 
ments. General Leonard Wood has all 
the technical and personal qualifications 
for the highest place in the Government, 
but he has particularly been considered 
as ideally constituted for the post of 
Secretary of War. To put him in charge 
of that department, however, would have 
been to create problems originating in 
his relations with the Army as an ofli- 
cer. The tradition of putting a civilian 
in the War Department is sound from 
that as well as other points of view. 
There are posts of equal honor, and in 
some respects of greater importance, for 
which General Wood can be selected. 
As the greatest colonial governor of our 
times and as a man of much diplomatic 
skill because of his great sympathy and 
frankness he can, and we hope he will, 
serve the Nation in high public office. 
If Mr. Harding’s future appointments 
are to be on the plane of his appoint- 
ments to the Cabinet, the country has a 
right to expect an Administration which 
will be efficient and may even be great. 
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MOTOR BOAT CONTESTS ON SOUTHERN WATERS 


This pleasant semi-tropical scene is at Miami, Florida, where a series of speed boat championship 
races have been recently held. The boat in the picture is the Orlo II, which made a world’s record 
for boats of its class 











WOMEN OF THREE RACES 




















International 


AN INFLUENTIAL INDIAN WOMAN 


Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, pictured above in her tribal raiment, is 
prominent in Washington as an advocate of the interests of her 
people, the Sioux tribe of Indians 
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THE FIRST LADY OF MEXICO 


Sefiora Obregon (at the right) is the wife of Mexico’s President. 
Her two youngest children are in the foreground, while one of 
her friends is at the left 
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SORROWING WOMEN—ONE OF THE TRAGEDIES OF THE STRIFE IN IRELAND 


The elderly woman in the photograph is Mrs. Despard, a sister of Lord French. 


She is trying to 


console the three Irish girls, whose brother, it is stated, was shot during the night and whose mother 
died of shock and gricf 








A FAMOUS PICTURE GALLERY 

















THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Home of the National Academy of Design, the Architectural League, and the Art Students’ 
League of New York 


HE galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, on West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, are known to every New 
Yorker who loves pictures or sculpture 
and to thousands of visitors from other 
parts of the country. For years this 
building has housed the exhibitions of 
the National Academy of Design and the 
Architectural League as well as the 
schools of the Art Students’ League. 
The finest exhibition room of the build- 
ing is known as the Vanderbilt Gallery. 
On January 30, 1920, these galleries 
were destroyed by fire, a calamity de- 
plored by every artist, amateur, and art 
student in the city. But, fortunately, 
they have been now rebuilt on the main 
lines of the original plan but in a more 
substantial manne and with better 
lighting, and they were reopened to the 
public on March 5, when the National 
Academy of Design began its ninety- 
first annual Exhibition. 

There are some interesting and amus- 
ing incidents connected with the origin 
of the Fine Arts Building which were re- 
lated to a representative of The Outlook 
the other day by Mr. Howard Russell 
Butler, the well-known landscape painter 
and first President of the American 
Fine Arts Society. The idea of the 
building originated in 1889 at a base- 
ment eating-place on West Fifty-fourth 
Street kept by one Madame Harral, and 
frequented by a small group of artists, 
ali of whom had studied in Europe. 
Their vigorous technique had not been 
approved by the more conventional ex- 
hibition managers of the time, so they 
had to give their picture shows wher- 
ever they could find a place. A _ pros- 
pectus was drawn up; a committee of 
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ten was appointed to carry out the plan; 
Mr. Butler was elected chairman; and 
then the artists filed out of the room, 
leaving their astonished and dismayed 
chairman to put it into effect. 

One day Mr. Butler joined Mr. George 
Vanderbilt on Fifth Avenue. Before the 
walk was over, Mr. Vanderbilt offered 
to be one of eight to give five thousand 
dollars. 

Then began an onslaught on the mill- 
ionaires of New York. Mr. Butler’s plan 
was to write to some Mecenas in the 
morning, asking the privilege of an in- 
terview at his residence that evening— 
the messenger could bring back the 
reply. Whenever a favorable reply was 
received, Mr. Carroll Beckwith and Mr. 
Sastman Johnson, the distinguished 
painters, would join him, and all three 
would appear at the appointed time. 

The giver of five thousand dollars was 
to be known as a Founder. From one 
to five thousand dollars would constitute 
him a Patron. Mr. Beckwith would make 
an eloquent appeal, Mr. Butler would 
explain all the details and state that the 
money would not be handled by the 
artists but by the Trustees of the Gift 
Fund, who were Mr. Henry G. Marquand, 
chairman; Mr. Edward D. Adams, treas- 
urer; and Messrs. Cyrus J. Lawrence, 
George W. Vanderbilt, and James A. 
Garland. 

These names generally made a great 
impression, and when Eastman Johnson 
said, “It’s a grand scheme,” that settled 
it and a gift was generally forthcoming. 
But few were willing to give as much 
as five thousand dollars. Many preferred 
the more modest title of “Patron” to 
that of “Founder,” and when the eight 
Founders had been secured the Gift 


Fund aggregated about seventy thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Butler had an amusing time with 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. He went alone to 
his house on Fifty-first Street, with a 
eard of introduction. ‘Come upstairs,” 
said Mr. Carnegie, ‘and explain your 
plan to Bob Ingersoll.” 

In the library Mr. Butler found Mr 
Ingersoll studying the plans of the 
Carnegie Music Hall, then in process of 
erection. The problem under discussion 
was what to do with the upper floor, 
above the ceiling of the auditorium—an 
immense space divided by great girders. 

“Put your Fine Arts Building on top 
of my Music Hall,” said Mr. Carnegie, 
“and I will give you one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. Butler; 
“we want to walk into our galleries on 
the ground floor.” 

“Then,” said the Ironmaster, “I won't 
give you a cent.” 

When the Fifty-seventh Street prop- 
erty was acquired, Mr. Carnegie wrote, 
congratulating the Fine Arts Society on 
its excellent purchase, but he did not be- 
lieve that it could be made to pay. On 
the strength of this letter Mr. Butler 
made another appeal for a Founder's 
subscription, but Mr. Carnegie held that 
he could not consistently break his word 
—he had said “not a cent.” 

Later, when the corner-stone was to 
be laid, Mr. Carnegie was asked to make 
a speech. 

“T’ll not only make one,” he replied, 
“but I’ll bring Sir Edwin Arnold, who 
is staying with me, and we’ll get him 
to make one.” Both made excellent ad- 
dresses. 

The next time Mr. Butler appealed to 
Mr. Carnegie he still held that he could 
not break his word by giving money. 
“But here,” he said, “are five Coke bonds 
—they are not money.” 

A few days elapsed, and again Mr. 
Butler appeared, and said he had some 
bonds he wanted to sell. 

“What are they?” asked Mr. Carnegie. 

“Coke Company,” said Mr. Butler. 

“They’re a good bond, aren’t they’” 
asked Mr. Carnegie. 

“T think so,” replied Mr. Butler. 

“What do you ask for them?” 

“Par.” 

“All right; I’ll take them, they’re in 
my line,” and Mr. Carnegie drew and 
handed over a check. 

There was a wink and twinkle in 
Mr. Carnegie’s eye and a smile on Mr. 
Butler’s face as he walked out with the 
check for five thousand dollars. 

The land on which the building and 
its galleries now stand, extending from 
Fifty-seventh Street to Fifty-eighth 
Street, was finally bought, but the Fine 
Arts Society had money enough only 10 
build the main structure on Fifty-seventh 
Street. Even this much was made pos- 
sible only by Mr. Vanderbilt’s generous 
consent to buy from the Society the lots 
on Fifty-eighth Street, the money being 
put into the main structure. 
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Photograph taken especially for The Outlook 
THE JURY OF 


A group of art patrons, headed by Mr. 
Cyrus J. Lawrence, now took an active 
interest and offered to get up a loan ex- 
hibition for the benefit of the Society. It 
was proposed to hold a series of exhibi- 
tions in the small galleries of the Fine 
Arts Society, which were nearing com- 
pletion. Mr. Garland offered his tex- 
tiles, many offered pictures, and Mr. 
George Vanderbilt offered his Rembrandt 
etchings and English mezzotints. But 
the space was very small, and Mr. Van- 
derbilt expressed his willingness to allow 
a temporary gallery to be erected on his 
Fifty-eighth Street property, against the 
back of the Society’s galleries. 

Mr. Butler suggested that a permanent 
gallery could be built for little more 
than the cost of a temporary one. Mr. 
Vanderbilt asked how much. 

“T’ll find out,” said Mr. Butler. 

“My recollection,” said Mr. Butler, “is 
that it was a Thursday, and Mr. Van- 
derbilt was to leave for Japan the fol- 
lowing Tuesday; that the plans of the 
George Vanderbilt Gallery were drawn 
and the estimates were in by Monday 
morning. Never did architects and con- 


ARTISTS SELECTING 


PICTURES FOR THE 1921 EXHIBITION 
tractors work harder. The plans were 
unrolled on Mr. Vanderbilt’s table Mon- 
day noon; but, alas! the estimate— 
$72,000—was too large, and Mr. Vander- 
bilt declined. 

“How much would you have been will- 
ing to spend?” asked Mr. Butler. 

“Not over $50,000.” 

“Tf I can get it done for that, will you 
consent?” asked Mr. Butler. 

To make a long story short, the gal- 
lery was built for a trifle less than 
$50,000. Mr. Vanderbilt was gone a long 
time, and on his return he found the 
Fine Arts Building completed and the 
loan exhibition, including his own treas- 
ures, in progress. 

The sequel was most gratifying. 

When Mr. Vanderbilt called for the 
account, the statement showed that land 
and building (with taxes and interest) 
had come to $99,535.80. He drew a check 
for $464.20, making an exact $100,000. He 
then drew a second check to the order 
of the Gift Fund Trustees for $100,000, 
to be spent in the purchase from him of 
the Vanderbilt Gallery for the American 
Fine Arts Society. 





IN THE VANDERBILT 


GALLERY 


The annual dinner of the Architec- 
tural League was to be held in the Van- 
derbilt Gallery that night, and Mr. Van- 
derbilt was a guest. When the announce- 
ment was made that the Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery belonged to the Fine Arts Society, 
the applause was overwhelming. 

The American Fine Arts Society is a 
kind of holding corporation which makes 
no profits but collects sufficient rents 
from the schools and exhibitors that use 
the building to meet the mortgage in- 
terest and pay the running expenses of 
the building. There are no taxes, for 
the New York Legislature by a special 
act in 1895 made the property, which is 
maintained for the public benefit, tax 
free. But interest and running ex- 
penses have been increased by the fire, 
and the mortgage now amounts to $250,- 
000. This has increased the rent burden 
of the exhibiting societies and schools, 
and thus considerably restricts their 
work in educating artists and cultivat- 
ing a public taste in the fine arts. Mr. 
Butler hopes that some patron or patrons 
of art will appear to remove this diffi- 
culty. 


THE ETERNAL COLUMBUS 


BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


HAVE been on a voyage of discovery 
| within the four walls of the labora- 

tory of a great industrial chemist. 
You will not find his name in “Who’s 
Who;” I doubt whether more than a 
handful of Outlook readers would rec- 
ognize it if I gave it here. Yet this 
chemist by his inventive genius and 
painstaking research has revolutionized 
the standards of an industry which 
enters into the economics of almost 
very business and almost every home. 
To a small group of fellow-scientists he 
is known as the greatest authority in 
the world in his particular field. To 


the general public he is less known than 
many authors of mediocre sonnets. 

His laboratory was a large, airy 
room lighted on three sides and located 
on the top floor of a factory building 
in New York City. At one end an elec- 
tric oven occupied a prominent place. 
The rear wall of the room was covered 
with serried ranks of bottles filled with 
mysterious chemicals and liquids which 
doubtless spoke to the initiated eye of 
various experiments in progress towards 
completion. Along the front wall stood 
a bench occupied by Bunsen burners, an 
apparatus for fractional distillation, and 


delicate scales securely protected from 
the dust by glass casings. The center 
of the room was filled with tables 
covered with bottles, test-tubes, and 
assorted paraphernalia. As a source of 
literary material the room appeared to 
be about as fertile a field as a well- 
arranged drug store. Parenthetically, 
it might be added that Keats began life 
as a druggist’s assistant. 

I had sat for perhaps a half an hour 
watching my friend, the chemist, at 
work when this genie of ten thousand 
bottles turned to me and said: “By the 
way, I have a report in my pocket 
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which may interest you, though I don’t 
suppose that you will understand much 
of what it is all about. It is a technical 
report of an experiment which an 
assistant of mine recently carried to a 
successful completion. But I think you 
may like to see it, for it is an excellent 
example of scientific research.” 

He drew the report from his pocket 
and laid it on the desk at which I sat. 
I am not quite sure whether he gave it 
to me in any real hope of arousing my 
interest or whether he was merely tak- 
ing a tactful way of securing time for 
his work uninterrupted by my desultory 
conversation. In either case, I fell in 
with his purpose and retired to a con- 
venient corner and began to read. 

The report which he gave me covered, 
if I remember correctly, some twenty 
pages of typewritten manuscript. At 
least six or seven of these pages 
were filled with cabalistic symbols as 
meaningless to me as Chinese ideo- 
graphs. Much of the rest of the report 
was filled with scientific jargon con- 
cerning the genealogy of chemical com- 
pounds which appeared even less inter- 
esting at first sight than the “begat” 
chapters of the Old Testament. The 
only literary merit which I have been 
able to discover in those “begat” chap- 
ters is that of terseness—something 
which many writers, including myself, 
can well afford to cultivate. 

3ut I glanced hastily through the 
twenty pages of single spacing, and then 
settled back for a more thorough read- 
ing. You may not believe it, but I did 
not lift my eyes from the report again 
until I had finished the last line on 
page 20. When I had finished, I threw 
the report on the table and called out 
to my friend: “It may be written ina 
foreign tongue, but it is one of the most 
romantic detective stories I ever read.” 
But I am getting ahead of my story. 

The first page of the report showed 
me that its author was a writer as well 
as a scientist. He wasted no words, yet 
he left out nothing which was essential. 
If I had only had the key to those 
cabalistic symbols of his, what a vivid 
understanding I would have had of the 
process which he was describing! It 
was my ignorance, and not any fault 
of his, that left me at times floundering 
in a Sargasso Sea of scientific phrase- 
ology. But here is his story as I found 
it, stripped of the things I could not 
understand. 

In chemistry there are certain ele- 
ments useful to the scientist for, shall 
I say, the moral influence which they 
have over other elements. By them- 
selves they may be of little value; com- 
bine them with other materials, and 
they have an effect out of all relation 
to their proportionate weight in the 
final combination. They are, metaphori- 
cally speaking, the straws without which 
bricks cannot be made. It appeared 
from the opening paragraph of the re- 
port that the great industry in which 
my friend was employed had depended 
for fifty years upon a_ time-honored 
formula for the preparation of one of 
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these “straws.” For fifty years this 
formula had been handed down in the 
trade as an axiom of this particular 
field of industrial chemistry, and a half 
century reaches back into ancient history 
so far as modern industry is concerned. 
Now a chemist with an inventive turn 
of mind is less inclined than most peo- 
ple to accept something without ques- 
tion because it has always been so 
accepted. So it happened that my friend 
had turned this particular formula over 
to his assistant to study and improve 
upon. 

Do you remember the impression you 
received when the first story of Sherlock 
Holmes came under your eye? Do you 
remember how Conan Doyle’s detective, 
with Dr. Watson for a foil, outlined and 
developed the problem confronting him 
for-solution? Conan Doyle knew when 
he wrote those opening paragraphs what 
the solution of his problem would be. 
He could, at will, introduce clues real 
and false to create suspense in the 
reader’s mind. It is easy enough to 
prove to an expectant reader that a 
man is a clerk because the cuff of his 
right sleeve is worn threadbare, partic- 
ularly when you know in advance that 
he is a clerk. There are tricks in all 
trades, and foreknowledge of what is to 
happen is one of the most useful tricks 
of the trade of writing detective stories. 

But my friend’s assistant had no such 
recourse open to him. His detective 
work was real and not an ex post facto 
imitation of astuteness. Clues he had, 
but they were not of his own manufac- 
ture. He knew what had been done in 
the past, he had hopes of what he might 
be able to do in the future, and that 
was the end of the material available 
for him to work upon. 

He started his report with a cold and 
precise analysis of the situation. Here 
were such and such elements to be in- 
troduced into such and such a product 
to produce such and such results. But 
he did not accept the beliefs of the past 
as proved, by any means. He took 
apart the old process, which he hoped to 
be able to discard, as a skilled watch- 
maker takes apart a ship’s chronometer, 
tracing and proving the effect of tem- 
perature, recording the time of the vari- 
ous operations which had been regarded 
as essential to the end.in view, checking 
and counter-checking his data by the 
use of substitute materials, picking his 
way as the pilot of a vessel picks his 
way through unknown waters. He was, 
in fact, the perfect skeptic—a man who 
disbelieves what he does not know, not 
from a desire to ridicule the truth, but 
from a desire to find the truth. 

When he had finished this process, he 
discovered that one great industry had 
“known” a number of things which were 
not so. The rule-of-thumb method of 
the past had been followed blindly for 
years because it had been supposed that 
the real results of this method were 
definitely known. Perhaps that is why 
this particular process had shown no 
development in half a century. 

At the end of his first series of experi- 


ments this young chemist possessed a 
definite foundation upon which to con- 
tinue his further research. He starte: 
his work all over again, using materials 
which his previous research had indi- 
cated as probably of value for that pur- 
pose which he had in mind. The labor 
of weeks and months appeared in the 
report in the guise of formule which 
covered less than a dozen lines of space. 
I say the labor of weeks and months, 
though I do not know how long he 
worked. To judge by the restraint and 
compression of his style, he was not a 
man inclined to waste space in literary 
non-essentials. Yet his matter-of-fact 
phrases brought to me a picture of eager 
hours in the laboratory, nights in which 
he lay awake striving to reduce to fact 
illusive theories, days of discourage- 
ment, and moments of achievement. 
There are times when the best way to 
tell a story fully is not to tell it at all. 

It is not easy to convey the impres- 
sion which that report made upon my 
mind, or why, when I came to his con- 
cluding sentence, ‘“‘By the process which 
I now suggest the product can be greatly 
improved, an element hitherto regarded 
as essential entirely eliminated, the 
time of manufacture cut in shalf, and 
the cost reduced by thirty-nine per 
cent,” I felt like jumping from my chair 
and shouting, “Eureka!” 

The appeal of the report lay in the 
obvious fact that this particular chemist 
was above all things an artist. His 
work was to him as much of an adven- 
ture as the discovery of a tribe of blond 
Eskimos was to Stefansson. Only, in- 
stead of a dog-sledge and rifle, the 
chemist set out into the unknown with 
a crucible and microscope. There is a 
cosmos in every microcosm, and he had 
found it. 

I do not think that those whose talk 
is of books, plays, and concertos realize 
how much of the artistic impulse there 
is in the world which they are too prone 
to dismiss with a slighting reference to 
“mere business.” Americans have been 
too often charged with being money- 
grubbers. As a matter of fact, most 
men who have been condemned as money 
grubbers are really poets with a wrong 
understanding of what should consti- 
tute the true measure of achievement. 
‘Their real impulse has been to do 
rather than to accumulate. In our ill- 
balanced civilization we have given 
unequal rewards for certain types of 
doing—-too little to the scientist, too 
little to the artist, too much to masters 
of money, and much too much to the 
purveyor of other men’s brains. But, 
with it all, we may not be so far from 
the spirit of the time when 


No one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of working, 


as we are commonly supposed to be. 
What we need is a readjustment of our 
measures of success rather than a change 
in the motive which urges men to high 
adventure along the pathways of mole- 
cules and stars. 
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VENDETTAS OF THE MARSH 





[tANDING on the mainland shore of 
Washoe Plantation and looking east- 
ward over the vast expanse of 
Blake’s Marsh, it seemed to me that I 
had never viewed a scene that appeared 
so peaceful, so full of the charm of quiet 
solitude. - For three miles, to where the 
dark outline of Murphy’s Island rose, 
the reedland extended; it was solitary, 
shimmering, silent. Here and there in 
its green waste there were small hum- 
mocks or clumps of myrtle and red 
cedar, and through the marsh wound 
salt creeks of many sizes, but all alike 
in their mazy wanderings and in the 
nature of their ministrations. Marsh 
and creek and hummock and distant 
barrier island—all lay in dreamy peace 
in the mellow sunshine of mid-Decem- 
ber. But for the inhabitants of the 
marsh there is no peace; for perhaps in 
no situation does wild life find itself 
more constantly hunting or hunted; and 
I know of no other place that can ap- 
proach Blake’s Marsh for the number 
and the fury of the vendettas waged 
there. If anywhere, nature is there “red 
in tooth and claw.” 

Nowhere on the Atlantic seaboard is 
there a stretch of marsh larger or more 
beautiful than this one; since it is con- 
trolled by a hunting club with rigorous 
laws protecting game, nowhere to my 
knowledge is wild life more abundant or 
more interesting in its variety. In other 
marshlands along that region of the 
Southern coast much of the wild life 
has disappeared; but here it is probably 
as abundant as it was in the days of 
Columbus. At least Nature exercises 
the same balancing power now as she 
did then, and as she always does when 
the hand of man does not disturb her 
laws. 

But fearful are the lives of Nature’s 
children who live under her code. This 
I had impressed upon me soon after I 
had taken the sandy causeway that led 
into the marsh. I had come perhaps 
three hundred yards from the mainland 
shore, and had stopped under a scrub 
pine to watch a flock of some forty wil- 
lets On an oyster bank bordering a salt 
creek. At a near-by bend I saw a pair 
ot mallards, their plumage gleaming in 
the sunlight, drifting idly upon the 
Placid waters. I thought of their com- 
ing to this winter home at the mouth of 
the Santee. They had flown a thousand 
hiiles or more to reach this spot, and 
doubtless had escaped all the dangers of 
Bryant’s “Waterfowl.” But even here, 
in this most remote and peaceful creek, 
they were not safe; and they knew it 
probably better than I did. Yet it was 
I who first saw their arch-enemy. Low 
over the marsh, in his leisurely, lordly 
Way, swept a bald eagle. In that region, 
Where there is considerable hunting, the 
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“THE MARSH HAS BEEN, TIME OUT OF MIND, A SANCTUARY FOR HUNTED DEER. 


SOME- 


TIMES THEY COME ALL THE WAY FROM WAMBAW SWAMP, ELEVEN MILES AWAY, TO 
TAKE REFUGE HERE IN THIS STRANGE SOLITUDE” 


eagle subsists in the winter chiefly upon 
crippled ducks and upon dead ones that 
sportsmen have not found. But to catch 
an unwounded wild duck is for the bald 
eagle an easy and pleasant pastime. By 
a fatally sure instinct, the great bird 
directed his flight toward the bend in 
the creek; ducks love a bend, as doubt- 
less he had discovered for himself. I 
could not but admire the huge harrier’s 
powerful and purposeful flight. The 
mallards were drowsing happily; and I 
was close enough to see them blink their 
gray-lidded eyes sleepily. Then the thun- 
derbolt fell. The green-headed drake 
was the victim. As the eagle cleared 
the marsh the wild duck leaped upward; 
but the talons of the marauder gripped 
him fairly in the back. The sleek brown 
hen flew away distractedly. The eagle 
bore his prey with indolent ease toward 
one of his haunts along the delta of the 
Santee. The little tragedy was over. 

I suppose that this incident should 
not be called an illustration of a ven- 
detta; for it was a very one-sided affair, 
as all encounters between the eagle and 
the wild duck must be. Yet it is a part 
of the general warfare waged in the 
weird marsh of which I write. In wild 
life there are not, indeed, many inveter- 


ate enemies; the question of supremacy 
has been settled long ago for most rivals. 
It is usually a case of grim and relent- 
less warfare of the strong upon the 
weak, with little or no retaliation al- 
lowed. Sometimes man aids the weaker, 
as I was once able to do when I had 
some decoys set off a point in the river. 

The wild ducks were rafted in the 
river; that is, having left all their 
haunts on the delta and the coastal 
islands, they were gathered in a mighty 
concourse on the waters of the lower 
Santee. It was just about daybreak. 
Looking across the river at the vast as- 
sembly of wild fowl, certainly not fewer 
than twenty thousand in number, I was 
hoping that something might rouse them 
and send some stragglers flying my way, 
when my wish was gratified. However, 
when I saw an eagle coming, I knew 
very well that, while the mallards and 
black ducks would be wildly scattered, 
none was likely to be lured just then by 
my decoys. When the eagle, which had 
launched himself from a dead pine on 
Cedar Island, was a quarter of a mile 
from the ducks and high in the rosy 
morning heavens, the hunted wild fowl 
began to rise. They poured upward in 
a vast black cloud which roared like 
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distant thunder. Like a driven thunder- 
cloud also the ranks of the panic-stricken 
ducks broke raggedly and _ streamed 
wildly in every direction. It was im- 
pressive to see one bird put twenty thou- 
sand to flight. 

The eagle appeared unwilling to pur- 
sue any of the wild duck whose gather- 
ing he had routed; but even while he 
was’a good distance off I could see that 
he had designs on my placid wooden 
ducks, bobbing idly in the lee of the 
marshy point where I lay hidden. Why 
this group of mallards should remain 
there whence all but them had fled, as 
Mrs. Hemans might say, interested the 
bald eagle. With indolent ease he set 
his flight for them; and for half a mile 
he came like a stroke of lightning. 
When he was within thirty feet of the 
decoys, he checked his amazing fall, 
hovered in a swift maneuver, and then 
pounced upon one of the wooden ducks. 
He must have sunk his talons into the 
soft wood, for when he rose he had the 
decoy firmly gripped. He lifted it per- 
haps ten feet, and then let it fall back 
into the water. Considering the daily 
damage that he did to the ranks of the 
wild fowl, I felt justified in scaring him; 
this I did effectively by rumpling him 
with a load of duck shot when he was 
at a distance that I knew was not a 
dangerous one for him. For an hour 
after this incident, while the calm day 
broadened and the mists rose from the 
lone reaches of the great marsh, wild 
ducks in groups of twos and threes and 
scores and hundreds were continually 
visible. But not again that day did they 
gather in happy concourse in the river. 

On another morning I saw illustrated 
in striking fashion this ancient preying 
of the eagle upon the duck. A lone mal- 
lard, hotly pursued by a male bald eagle, 
was flying desperately up the river, and 
passed within a hundred feet of where 


I was in the edges of the marsh. The 
eagle stayed above his prey; and so 


powerful and masterly was his flight 
that it seemed to me that he might at 
any time have caught it. But his actual 
taking of it was by a maneuver as re- 
markable as it was graceful. This hap- 
pened between Blake’s Marsh and Grace 
Island, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the mouth of the Santee. The 
eagle, evidently having the fleeing duck 
at his mercy, was not content to take 
him in the ordinary manner; but, rush- 
ing downward, he turned almost com- 
pletely over under his fast-flying prey 
and seized it by the breast. A few power- 
ful beats of his wings righted him, and 
he flew off across the river toward Cedar 
Island. I do not think that many ob- 
servers have seen the bald eagle take 
prey in the manner described; I have 
seen it but once. Yet the maneuver was 
executed with such ease that I have no 
doubt that it had been practiced before. 

Very different, indeed, from the war- 
fare waged by eagles upon wild fowl is 
the nature of the warfare that the rac- 
coon carries on against the shell-fish of 
Blake’s Marsh, especially the oysters. 
This wild and wide stretch of reed coun- 
try is an ideal hunting-ground for rac- 
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coons; and that they are numerous every- 
where there is attested by the factethat 
in every pathway through the marsh 
there are innumerable tracks made by 
them—tracks that resemble the imprints 
made by a tiny and delicate human hand. 
No haunt could be more congenial for 
these intelligent fur-bearers. The marsh 
yields them abundant food, and in the 
adjacent woods of the mainland and the 
barrier island they find big timber for 
daytime retirement. Wherever the rac- 
coon is hunted, he rarely appears in day- 
light; but in Blake’s Marsh I have seen 
him pacing along with wily sedateness 
when the sun was high overhead. And 
more than once I have come upon rac. 
coons quite unconcernedly sleeping in 
the low comfortable crotches of red 
cedar trees standing in the hummocks 
of the marsh. I have often awakened 
some of these day-dreamers, and invari- 
ably their attitude was the same. They 
were very much bored that I should dis- 
turb them; they shifted their positions 
with slow and drowsily snarling com- 
plaints; they blinked at me with the dis- 
comfort of those who are awakened out 
of sweet slumber. But they never seemed 
to fear me; they never once regarded 
me with that bright-eyed wariness that 
is the commonest trait of most of the 
folk of the wild. The impression they 
conveyed was merely that they thought 
me exceedingly tiresome to wake them. 

But when the raccoon is on the ground 
he is one of the most intelligent animals 
living. That he can take care of him- 
self the following incident will attest. 
Early one morning I was ranging the 
marsh with a setter dog when we came 
to what is locally known as a slue—a 
shallow pond in the reeds. My dog en- 
countered a raccoon on the edge of the 
pond, and he began barking frantically 
at his discovery. By the time I had 
broken through the reeds both raccoon 
and setter were swimming across the 
small lagoon. When about half-way 
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across, the raccoon came to a halt. He 
evidently swam against a submerged 
stump. It was just under the surface; 
for when he climbed upon it he was 
almost clear of the water. He turned 
calmly and faced his pursuer with non- 
chalant courage. I was close enough 
to see that the left hind foot of the crea- 
ture was gone; it had evidently been 
cut off in a trap; and this injury made 
the coming fray an apparently unequal 
one. But a curious surprise was in 
store for the dog. As he swam up to 
the raccoon that crafty creature reached 
far out with his delicate black hands, 
caught the dog with admirable nicety 
just behind the ears, and shoved his 
head gently but firmly beneath the water, 
The setter’s head was quietly held sub- 
merged for a moment. Then it was re- 
leased, and the raccoon stood on negli- 
gently alert guard for a further attack. 
The dog, however, had had enough. He 
evidently realized that he was dealing 
with a superior intelligence. He swam 
back to me; and, though he barked 
wildly and vociferously and told me all 
about it, he scrupulously observed the 
better part of valor. I left the raccoon 
crouched on the hidden stump, waiting 
there patiently and wisely and gravely 
for whatever form of attack the fates 
might send next. If I judged his expres- 
sion aright, it was one of ancient under- 
standing of and huge tolerance for the 
changes and chances of this mortal life. 

But on another occasion I was given 
an opportunity to see that, despite ap- 
pearances, the wisdom of the raccoon is 
far from being infallible. I was walking 
along the muddy bank of Blake’s Marsh 
about a half-mile from Murphy’s Island. 
Here and there the low tide exposed 
oyster banks, and among these were 
many curlews and willets. A dark ob- 
ject on an oyster bank attracted my 
attention. As I came up to it I found, 
to my surprise, that it was an old male 
raccoon—dead from drowning. He had 
been covered and uncovered by one tide, 
but I think not more. His right fore foot 
was fatally caught in an oyster! Some 
time during the preceding night, I sup- 
posed, the raccoon had been foraging 
among the oysters, as he had probably 
done systematically for years; bui at 
last he met a Tartar of a bivalve. The 
oyster that held him was not particu- 
larly large, but it did appear articulated 
with unusual strength. Here was a 
singular tragedy of the wild; for, despite 
all his struggles, the raccoon had been 
grimly held fast while the tide crepi up- 
ward and had submerged him. I am 
sure, however, that this was one of those 
accidents of nature that is seldom re 
peated. I was surprised that the cap- 
tive had not gnawed off his foot, for 
that is the customary practice in regions 
where steel traps are known. I was 
told recently by a very reliable Negro 
trapper of the Santee delta that of nine 
traps that he visited in a single morn- 
ing each of seven contained the fore foot 
of a raccoon. And I can say that at 
least one in three of the raccoons that 
I see have but three legs. There is 
much that is pitiful about these cripples; 
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WARSAW CREEK, A TRIBUTARY OF THE LOWER SANTEE 


“Through the marsh wound salt creeks of many sizes, but all alike in their mazy wanderings and 
in the nature of their ministrations” 


but certainly their affliction does not 
make them beggars, and they manage to 
get along quite as well as their four- 
footed brothers. 

Of all the birds of the marsh the most 
interesting to me is the clapper rail, 
which in Blake’s Marsh is remarkably 
abundant. Indeed, were it not for nat- 
ural enemies, I think the marsh would 
be overpopulated with these noisy, secret, 
elusive, resourceful birds. But their 
foes are many. Undoubtedly the marsh 
raccoons and wildcats capture many, 
especially the young birds. Not infre- 
quently a giant tide will sweep to de- 
struction thousands of nests. The com- 
mon crow delights in nothing so much 
as in destroying the eggs of this bird. 
The very home that it makes for its 
eggs and young is obliged to be built in 
a precarious situation, for the whole 
region is subject to tidal influences. 
However, the instinct of the bird (I 
should like to say reasoning power but 
for fear of controversy) teaches it to 
build one of the most remarkable of 
nests. While the tiny marsh sparrow 
or Worthington’s wren builds a bulky 
nest high up in the marsh, binding it 
together with blades of the marsh, much 
as the blackbird does, the clapper rail 
does better. He sometimes (not always, 
for occasionally his nest is placed above 
the reach of ordinary tides) constructs 
a nest that, either by good chance or by 
positive design, slides up and down the 
marsh stems as the tides rise and fall. 
The nest is constructed largely of the 
light dry stems of dead marsh, and the 
softer parts of the lining are withered 
marsh blades. I have often seen these 
nests at low tide flat on the mud, and 
the same nests when the tide was up 
floating on the quiet water, gently 
anchored by marsh stems turned about 
the growing marsh. I am not prepared 
to say that the birds know exactly what 
they are doing; but the fact of these 
sliding nests remains. Undoubtedly mis- 
haps to the eggs often occur; indeed, 


I have seen nests with the eggs tipped 
out and the nests themselves lodged half- 
way down the stems of the marsh. But 
the rising and falling of the tide are so 
steady and so gradual that the nests are 
usually handled gently and effectively. 

I mentioned the marsh wren as a bird 
building a very large nest, high up in 
the reeds and woven of marsh blades. 
Cheerful and innocent as is this tiny 
dweller in the wasteland, I believe his 
particular enemy is more ruthless than 
almost any that the other birds have to 
meet; at least there is something grue- 
some about his attack. This is a small 
marsh mouse which climbs the reed 
stems on which the nest is suspended, 
enters the circular hole at the side lead- 
ing to the interior, catches the inmate 
if he can and destroys it, devours the 
eggs, and then appropriates the home 
for himself and his family! I know of 
no more complete example of Bolshevism 
in nature. It is such a thing as this 
that makes me know that the wide and 
placid marsh, shimmering in the warm 
sunlight, misty in the vague rain, or 
blanched in the pale moonlight, is the 
scene of many a tragedy where the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the cleverest and 
the quickest and the strongest is con- 
tinually being determined. And though 
I love wild scenes and the quiet loneli- 
ness of a place like this, behind the 
beauty of its perpetually autumnal land- 
scape I seem to see the face of nature, 
anciently wise, inexorable, not quite 
familiar, not quite smiling. 

There is a vendetta of the pinelands 
adjacent to Blake’s Marsh that termi- 
nates at the borders of the marsh. This 
is the picturesque feud of deer and 
hound. The marsh has been, time out 
of mind, a sanctuary for hunted deer. 
Sometimes they come all the way from 
Wambaw Swamp, eleven miles away, to 
take refuge here in this strange solitude. 
Ever since boyhood I have known that 
a deer that succeeded in reaching the 
marsh ahead of the hounds had made 














good his escape. And both the pursuers 
and the pursued recognize this as a fact. 
Many a time I have seen deer in flight 
entering the marsh; and hardly had they 
reached the fringes of their wide sanc- 
tuary before they would break the speed 
of their race. Many a time also I have 
know fine packs of hounds to break off 
their chase abruptly at the mysterious 
borders of the wasteland. Old hounds 
especially when they come within sight 
of the lone expanse of reeds abandon 
their game, however eager the pursuit 
had until that time been. It is a case 
of instinct; for in the marsh a dog has 
no chance against a deer. To begin 
with, a deer can go where a dog cannot 
follow; and again, where the deer has 
the advantage of footing he will turn to 
bay, and a buck at bay in a situation 
favorable to him is no mean antagonist 
for a pack of hounds. I shall tell of two 
incidents that I observed in Blake’s 
Marsh that will illustrate the truth of 
what I mean. 

One January day at noon I was walk- 
ing along the southern end of the marsh, 
just where the lands of the Santee Club 
terminate. As I was on neutral ground, 
I had a hound with me. From a dense 
hummock of cedar and myrtle we started 
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two great bucks, giants of their kind; 
and I may say that it is rather an odd 
fact that two old male deer are often at 
this time of the year found associated. 
They rocked off lithely, and I supposec 
that they would run the margin of a 
wide slue—a place so boggy and ap- 
parently bottomless that I could not see 
how even a duck could keep its footing 
there. To my surprise, the two great 
animals chose to cross this morass. Per- 
haps they knew that by so doing they 
could baffle the dog that was now 
clamoring on their track. The slue was 
a hundred yards wide and several hun- 
dred long. In long, lithe bounds the 
deer entered it; and, instead of flounder- 
ing and sinking, as any other animals 
might have done, they never lost their 
stride, never faltered. I could readily 
see that their effort was a heroic one, 
for their flanks heaved, their big haunch 
muscles were vividly expanded and 
corded, and their antlered heads tossed 
somewhat wildly; but their flight through 
that dreadful morass was swift, orderly, 
and graceful. The hound attempted to 
follow the deer. He got only about fif- 
teen yards into the slue when his foot- 
ing failed him. He was trying to run 
and to swim at the same time. Failing 
in both, he turned back toward me. By 
the time he had reached me, mud- 
drenched and crestfallen, the two bucks 
had gained the farther side of the bog 
and were safely entering a sanctuary of 
reeds as dense as some of the papyrus 
brakes along the Nile. 

Late one afternoon, while on an open 
causeway leading into Blake’s Marsh, I 
heard two hounds coming in my direc- 
tion. I moved up against a great pine 
overlooking the marsh. In a few mo- 
ments my expectations were realized—a 
fine buck came bounding out of the main- 
land woods. He was in full flight, yet 
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no sooner did he cross the mystic margin 
of the marsh than he broke his stride. 
His wild run became an easy bounding, 
and this in turn a walk. He passed 
within thirty yards of me without seeing 
me. The hounds meanwhile were eagerly 
approaching. From their voices I knew 
them to be young dogs. Soon they came 
in sight, and of their speed and carnest- 
ness there could be no question. They 
were not more than three-quarters grown. 
They passed me wildly, the sand flying 
under their feet. The buck was now 
only a little distance ahead and in plain 
sight. In a moment the big deer turned 
in an indolent, scornful manner, and a 
strange encounter ensued. 

This deer, unwounded and certainly 
capable of hours more of flight, turned 
to bay. Indeed, he went further than 
that; his attitude was offensive rather 
than defensive, and his abrupt change 
of tactics took the dogs completely by 
surprise. Lowering his crested head, 
rolling his eyes, and managing to bulge 
his neck until he looked formidable in- 
deed, he faced his pursuers. They, 
amazed and baffled, evidently thought 
that their real prey had escaped them, 
and that they had encountered an enemy 
which they were not capable of managing. 
At any rate, their advance halted im- 
mediately; their baying was perfunctory. 
Soon it grew fitful. And within five 
minutes they had turned tail and were 
making good time on the back track 
through the pinelands. Probably they 
had never before run a deer into the 
marsh; and certainly if they do so 
again they will behave as all knowing 
hounds of that region do; they will 
abandon the chase at the brink of the 
deer’s ancient sanctuary. 

Between the pine woods and the marsh 
there is a long, myrtle-grown water- 
course; when it becomes dry, its chan- 
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nel is seen to be black mud, caked by 
the winter’s sunshine into huge slabs, 
broken into wonderful geometrical de- 
signs. One December day, while loiter- 
ing along this dry bed of the sluggish 
stream, I saw the trail of an alligator. 
The bearlike clawed tracks and the wide 
swath he had mashed through the 
marshy mud identified him before I 
found him half a mile farther on. He 
was a very respectable bull in size— 
eleven feet, perhaps. But his length 
surprised me far less than the fact that 
he should be abroad in midwinter. Dur- 
ing all my years in the Santee delta I 
had never before seen an alligator in 
winter (except once, in a freshet, when 
one was washed out of his hibernating 
quarters). This particular reptile was 
most sluggish and uninteresting. His 
only sign of recognition was a prodig- 
iously solemn blink, and I was not at all 
sure that he meant that for me. My 
attempts to make him think that a pine 
pole was an enemy which he ought to 
seize in his mighty jaws were wholly 
unavailing. After a quarter of an hour 
of his company I left him, convinced 
that hibernation affects the mind, and 
that the most stolid and phlegmatic 
creature in the world is one whose mis- 
chance it has been to come forth into 
the light ana the air while ‘still the 
heavy summons of long sleep “lies like 
lead upon him.” 

A strange and interesting place it is, 
this great melancholy marsh. Upon it 
man has hardly made a trace. Here 
nature operates freely, graciously, ter- 
ribly. It has a fascination for me, this 
lonely region; but when I leave it my 
feeling is not wholly one of regret. For 
always I am conscious of the many dread 
vendettas and cruel wars waged there, 
and that probably will be waged there 
as long as wild life exists upon the earth. 


AMATEUR ENVOYS OR PROFESSIONAL? 


A DISCUSSION AS TO WHAT THE 


HARDING ADMINISTRA- 


TION SHOULD DO WITH AND FOR OUR DIPLOMATS, AND 
SOME FURTHER REMARKS ABOUT UNCLE SAM’S «TIN HALO” 


I—REMOVALS FROM THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE 
BY NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


Ministers from the ranks of the dip- 

lomatic service—men like Hugh 
Gibson, William Phillips, Joseph Grew, 
and Peter Jay—are removed by the new 
Administration, it is the end of the dip- 
lomatie service.” 

These words were spoken by a man 
prominent in the conduct of the State 
Department. 

I asked him why this was. 

“Because it means that the Repub- 
licans will go back to the policy of Mr. 
Bryan,” he said. “It means that effi- 


T the men who have been appointed 


cient work in the service will be re- 
warded by dismissal. It means that the 
men at present in the service can see no 
possible future ahead of them. If there 
is to be no promotion from the ranks of 
the service to the posts of ministers or 
ambassadors, or if men so promoted are 
emovable to satisfy political expediency, 
the service cannot last. Good men will 
not join it.” 

I had to admit the soundness of his 
statement. 

Here is the story: 

In the old days the positions of secre- 


taries in our embassies and legations 
abroad were a part of the legitimate 
spoils of the winning party. 

Under the able direction of Mr. Elihu 
Root, the diplomatic service was put on 
a basis where advancement was deter- 
mined by merit and experience. The 
first steps were taken to make it a 
“career” in the sense that it is in France 
and Great Britain. In other words, ad- 
mission was based on examinations and 
promotion was provided for up to the 
rank of first secretary with a view to 
efficiency and ability. 

During the Administration of Mr. Taft 
promotion within the service was further 
encouraged, and it looked as if there 
were prospects of making it a_ suffi- 
ciently attractive career to induce men 
of ability and initiative to enter it. 
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“If the men who have been appointed Ministers from the ranks of the diplomatic service—men like 
Hugh Gibson, William Phillips, Joseph Grew, and Peter Jay-—are removed by the new Administra- 
tion, it is the end of the diplomatic service. ... Mr. Wilson, it is true, appointed Hugh Gibson, : 
Peter Jay, John Garrett, Joseph Grew, and William Phillips to be Ministers—all men who had spent 
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Then came Mr. Bryan. 

He believed in “deserving Democrats.” 
While he could do only little damage to 
the diplomatic secretaries, as they were 
on a Civil Service status, he struck at 
their morale by his methods of selecting 
the chiefs of missions. 

Even after Mr. Bryan left the Depart- 
ment of State discontent in the service 
continued. Mr. Wilson, it is true, ap- 
pointed Hugh Gibson, Peter Jay, John 
Garrett, Joseph Grew, and William Phil- 
lips to be Ministers—all men who had 
spent years in foreign service and had 
risen from the ranks. Yet other factors, 
such as inadequate pay,-lack of a defi- 
nite, consistent foreign policy, etc., con- 
tinued to trouble many who had joined 
the service, and there were a number of 
resignations of members who had shown 
exceptional promise. 

To-day the diplomatic service is in- 
adequately paid; it offers no training 
that can be of practical value in after 
life. If on top of that the Republicans, 
whom many people had thought were 
sounder on foreign affairs than the 
Democrats, remove the only men who 
have risen to Ministers from the ranks, 
it will be plainly evident that the diplo- 
matie service, along with its other draw- 
backs, offers no future for the men going 
into it. Insufficient pay, abortive train- 














years in foreign service and had risen from the ranks” 


ing, a career of no promise—are these 
the necessary characteristics to enable 
a government service of the utmost im- 
portance to attract men of ability? 


IiI—FRANK WORDS 


ON 


And yet that is all the promise the 
diplomatic service will hold out if the 
Republicans follow in the footsteps of 
Mr. Bryan. 


THE « TRAINED” 


DIPLOMATS 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


ITH the inauguration of a new 

President, America is once more 

being treated to its quadrennial 

discussion upon the subject of taking 
diplomatic posts out of politics. 

Writers who are long on theory and 

short on experience are declaring that, 


like Europe, America should have a 
permanent diplomatic corps, which 


should continue to hold office regardless 
of the political mutations of the Govern- 
ment. 

That notion should have perished in 
the war. 

If the world has learned anything at 
all from civilization’s cataclysm, it 
should have learned that professional 
diplomacy brought on the war, and 
failed to prevent the war, and was un- 
able to end the war, and proved unequal 
to restoring peace after the war. 
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WALTER H. PAGE 


It was the timorous incompetence of 
professional diplomats that messed up 
the earth in 1914. 

Professional Allied diplomats ineptly, 
with incredible inefficiency, let Bulgaria 
and Turkey be drawn into the war on 
the side of Germany. 

Professional diplomats made the iniq- 
uitous secret treaties during the war 
which have brought confusion to peace 
plans, and now threaten further strife. 

Professional and aristocratic and re- 
actionary diplomats threw Russia into 
the arms of the Bolsheviks. 

Professional diplomats are to-day, with 
a blindness that is criminal, setting na- 
tion against nation, policy against policy, 
class against class. 

3y contrast, look at America’s recordin 
the war. Who weretheshining diplomatic 
successes of those testing days? Were 
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JAMES W. 


GERARD 


“Look at America’s record in the war. Who were the shining diplomatic successes of those testing days? 
Were they the vaunted professionals of the European chancelleries; or were they the Brand Whit- 
locks, the Henry Morgenthaus, the Myron Herricks, the Walter Pages, the James Gerards, straight 
out of American civil life, with no other training than courageous American manhood and ideals?” 
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they the vaunted professionals of the 
European chancelleries; or were they 
the Brand Whitlocks, the Henry Morgen- 
thaus, the Myron Herricks, the Walter 
Pages, the James Gerards, straight out 
of American civil life, with no other 
training than courageous American man- 
hood and ideals? 

As a matter of simple observation, the 
professional diplomat is more _inter- 
ested in his “career” than in taking 
vigorous action for the maintenance of 
American rights. He fears to do any- 
thing drastic lest it count against him 
on his record and in the attainment of 
the promotion upon which he ever has 
his eye. 

Commentators upon this subject are 
fond of citing Great Britain’s profes- 
sional diplomats, ignoring the fact that 
the British Government is making radi- 
cal changes for the democratization of 
her service; and that in hours of special 
need she calls civilians into the diplo- 
matie organizations for great and diffi- 
cult tasks. 

The most conspicuously successful 
Ambassador Great Britain ever had in 
America was James Bryce, scorned as 
an “outsider” by the jealous professional 
diplomats. Sir Auckland Geddes, the 
present Ambassador at Washington, is a 
non-professional diplomat, because there 
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were no “career men,” as the phrase 
runs, big enough for the task. 

American ambassadors and ministers 
directly represent the President. They 
should therefore be men of his mind. 

This is no apology for many unfit ap- 
pointments that have brought no credit 
to our country, some of whom, by the 
way, are now clamoring to be retained 
in office as “career men.” 

Coming straight out of the life of the 
Nation, and expecting to return thither 
after a few years of service, the Amer- 
ican diplomat knows that he must “make 
good” in a short term, and that by the 
exercise of courageous and efficient Amer- 
icanism he is to have his reward only 
in the sense of service done and in the 
favor of his country. Considerations of 
“career” need never swerve him. 

The case of secretaries is different; 
they are the continuing representatives, 
skilled in the technique of office. A 
certain proportion of higher posts should 
be open to them and their salaries 
should always be large enough to re- 
move the stigma of “rich social climbers” 
from diplomatic secretaries. 

But in the main, for the sake of keep- 
ing our foreign outposts in touch with 
the life of America at home, the ambassa- 
dors and ministers should be appointed 
afresh by each: incoming President. 


ITI—_THE SUPREME COURT OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


BY ANDREW TEN EYCK 


HE long-suffering tolerance of pub- 
lic opinion towards incompetence in 
the foreign service and meager sup- 
port for it is a feature which has struck 
European observers. It is the more re- 
markable because at no time when we 
have seriously thought of the matter 
ourselves has there been any division of 
opinion as to what should be dene. The 
expressions from men of experience in 
our diplomatic life which were published 
in The Outlook of February 16' reveal 
exactly that. 

With about fourteen billion dollars 
owed us, publicly and privately, and 
every line of business, relief work, and 
journalistic enterprise in the four cor- 
ners of the globe, the problem of decent 
representationabroad is more immediate. 

In view of these facts and with the 
direct intimation from Mr. Harding that 
negotiation through diplomatic chan- 
nels is to be the way back into associa- 
tion with the nations of the world, the 
foreign service becomes of ever greater 
concern. 

It is not always the case of an in- 
competent ambassador, as Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, a man of wide experience 
in private international affairs and an 
internationally minded citizen of a fine 
type, shows in The Outlook of February 
16 in giving his version of what I 


1Mr. Ten Eyck refers to comments made by 
high officials on his article, ‘Uncle Sam’s Tin 
Halo” (in The Outlook for December 22, 1920), 
concerning the housing and maintenance of our 
Ambassadors.—The Editors, 


termed a “predicament” in characteriza- 
tion of the duties he performed at San 
Remo. Dr. Johnsgn gives evidence in 
the statement of the instructions he re- 
ceived and how he carried them out 
which shows that Washington reduced 
his function to that of an amanuensis 
among plenipotentiaries—a function 
which caused Lloyd George to remark 
(on hearing of it the day before Dr. 
Johnson arrived) to my friend: and 
former associate of the New York 
“Tribune,” Mr. Ralph Courtney: “I have 
never been informed officially of the ex- 
pected arrival at San Remo of the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Rome as a spectator. 
What we would like, however, is an 
American representative who would not 
only take notes, but give us the Amer- 
ican view-point.... It is a great pity 
that America is not here.” Episodes 
such as these concern, perhaps, the in- 
herent weakness of a divided control 
between the President and Senate in 
foreign affairs which has deadlocked 
other Presidents than Mr. Wilson in 
negotiating a foreign policy, 

I remember well an hour I spent with 
Elihu Root and Henry White at Clar- 
idge’s in London last July. Mr. Root 
had just returned from The Hague after 
drafting the plan for the permanent 
Court of Justice for the League of Na- 
tions. He sat back in his chair and told 
us what a hard problem it was, not to 
persuade people of differing nationalities 
of the soundness of principles, but to 
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convey to them principles with which 
they agreed through the barriers that 
differences of race, language, and atti- 
tude toward the state, as well as national 
jealousies, present. Both Mr. Root and 
Mr. White, talking to me from their 
veteran experiences in practice and 
knowledge of world diplomacy, said in 
substance: “That is the problem of 
diplomacy.” 

If an Elihu Root finds it difficult to 
meet the conflicting tongues and concep- 
tions, how are men less skilled getting 
on? 

A man’s politics ought to have just as 
little to do with his becoming an ambassa- 
dor as it does with his appointment to 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

I use this analogy because the credit 
and dignity of the Supreme Court stand 
high; its value is inestimable as the 
living voice of the Constitution—that is, 
the will of the people expressed in the 
fundamental law they have enacted— 
and the Court, sitting high above the 
assaults of factions or parties, is the in- 
terpreter and enforcer of that law. The 
primary measure of a judge’s competency 
for the bench is political disinterested- 
ness. An ambassador is asked to concern 
himself with the expressions of the 
formulated will of the nation exactly 
as a judge is. Their functions vary in 
method rather than character. 

The problem of getting new men re- 
quires increase of all salaries, and then 
promotion, as fast as may be compatible 
for the good of the service, to the high- 
est positions. 

We can at least approximate the Brit- 
ish system in a very short time, a sys- 
tem which has made the British Foreign 
Office the best in the world, while still 
flexible enough to send a Bryce or a 
Grey to this country. We ought always 
to be able to conscript our highest abil- 
ity for exceptional service to send to 
the Court of St. James’s a man like 
Elihu Root, who enjoys a position in 
England not unlike that of Viscount 
Pryce in America; or to France a man 
like John Finley (who in many respects 
is a remarkable counterpart of Ambassa- 
dor Jusserand, the great scholar, litte- 
rateur, and diplomat, who so ably repre- 
sents French interests at Washington). 

The French have found it valuable to 
prepare men for their foreign service in 
special schools, the Ecole Libre des Sci- 
ences Politiques, and more recently an- 
other rival school has been established. 
Some of our own diplomatic secretaries 
and consuls have taken the French 
course of training to their advantage. 
I recall Hugh Gibson, Minister to Po- 
land, Arthur Orr, and William Dawson. 

From my own experience in the study 
of politics in the University of Paris at 
the Sorbonne, I know the high rank of 
French scholarship and the practical 
value of training in such special schools 
of higher political studies. Two of my 
professors, Lapradelle and Bartheleniy, 
praised highly the early diplomatic ac- 
tivities of our first statesmen and dis 
played a more intimate acquaintance 
with our diplomatic system and histvury 
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the best in the world, while still flexible enough to send a Bryce or a Grey to this country. 
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which has made the British Foreign Office 


We 


ought always to be able to conscript our highest ability for exceptional service to send to the Court 
of St. James’s a man like Elihu Root, who enjoys a position in England not unlike that of Viscount 


Bryce in America; or to France a man like John Finley 


(who in many respects is a remarkable 


counterpart of Ambassador Jusserand, the great scholar, litterateur, and diplomat, who so ably 


than is in evidence in our own great 
universities. 

Much should be done immediately in 
correlating all the foreign activities of 
our Government in the State Depart- 
ment. The total lack of such correlation 
now is a patent fact. Often as a cor- 
respondent in London, through lack of 
time to consult four different bureaus 
or a given proposition, I have gone to 
the British Foreign Office for informa- 
tion about the United States. I am not 
proud to admit it. 

Last year, when the Shipping Board 
seized the Imperator, which had been 
allocated to Great Britain, and held the 
ship for weeks without the slightest right 
except retaliation and with an entire 
disregard of the unfriendly connotation 
involved, it did more to hurt Anglo- 
American friendship than all the tact, 
resourcefulness, and diplomacy of Davis 
could regain in weeks thereafter. 

Precisely as the President unifies do- 
mestic policies in acting himself where 
the work of his Secretaries of Labor, 
Interior, Commerce, Treasury, and At- 
torney-General may be involved, the 
ambassador should be the supreme repre- 
sentative abroad in matters of our multi- 
form relationships with foreign Powers. 
Diplomatic interests, consular interests, 
shipping interests, Treasury Department 
interests, should focus in him. We have 
failed to learn our lesson from the war 
if we ignore the consequences of this 
lack of co-ordinated relationship in deal- 
ing with foreign governments. Colonel 
House paid no attention whatever to the 
State Department in his work of prepa- 
ration for the Peace Conference. He 
collected a set of experts and set them 
to work. ‘hey collected much valuable 
information, but when Wilson was 
closeted with the Council of Four he 
found it impracticable to use the water- 
tight compartments surrounding him, 
lacking as they did unity of purpose and 
common association; whereas Lloyd 
George, lacking as much perhaps as Wil- 
Son of a: knowledge of details and pro- 
grammes, always had a body of faithful 


represents French interests at Washington).” 


British experts who could give him 
arguments and data in support of a well- 
thought-out plan formulated by the under- 
officers of the British Foreign Office. 

The Under-Secretary of State might 
well be a permanent official who would 
correlate and unify the various depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions con- 
cerned in the supervision and control 
of foreign affairs. According to the 
National Civil Service League, some fif- 
teen authorities practically independent 
in action issue orders and regulations 
affecting our international relations. 
Some attempt, I believe, has been made 
through what is termed a Foreign Trade 
Council to co-ordinate overlapping ac- 
tivities. But the Appropriation Bill 
shows contributions to a large number 
of international bureaus, associations, 
and commissions. These are under the 
supervision of various departments of 
government. 

We should buy or build embassies as 
quickly as possible. 

Even Mr. Bryan favors the building 
of embassies. Before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, on December 17, 1913, 
he said that on his first trip to Europe, 
ten years prior, he became a firm be- 
liever in the principle of purchasing em- 
bassies. Mr. Bryan, as Secretary of 
State, favored the gradual purchasing. 
He reasoned that it was undemocratic 
for the United States to close diplomatic 
careers to poor men or to permit men 
of wealth to lavish their living and so 
represent a “spurious” America. This 
certainly is valuable testimony from a 
man who waived the merit rule in favor 
of “deserving Democrats.” 

Mr. Harding needs an improved diplo- 
matic service, a much improved service 
if negotiation is to play the master réle 
in his Administration. He has some 
hard diplomatic problems. Mr. Hughes 
as Secretary of State, with Mr. Root in 
London acting in much more than an 
ambassadorial capacity, would be anideal 
arrangement. If there is one who sees 
the world predicament, it is Elihu Root. 
He may not wish to continue long in the 


service, but he can at least suggest the 
right course for America to follow. 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League published a report in 1919 on 
the foreign service of the United States 
which is a real mine of material in sup- 
port of the betterment of the service 
through the disclosures of present in- 
competencies and shortcomings. Mr. 
Harding ought to be well fortified with 
the facts of this report when he is be- 
sieged with requests for jobs for “de- 
serving” Republicans. 

I would of course in such matters 
earefully guard the prerogative of the 
President and Senate to guide and con- 
trol our foreign relations. A concrete 
illustration of what might happen were 
the conditions unflexible may be seen in 
the situation right now. It would be 
difficult for Mr. Harding to use Mr. Wil- 
son’s ambassadors. There are always 
bound to be periods of diplomatic dead- 
lock and partisan warfare, such as is 
ending now, when as concerns foreign 
affairs the influence and power of the 
Government of the United States is long 
paralyzed. But American diplomacy in 
the last analysis is the expression of the 
will of the people as interpreted by and 
expressed through the Chief Executive. 

As a people, however, we are little in- 
terested in world affairs. The Presi- 
dent’s tenure of office is short. He is 
generally a novice at the diplomatic 
game. It is a question whether foreign 
relations can be maintained excepting 
by a consistent continuing policy and a 
permanent body of trained officials as a 
corrective for the intermittent service of 
the supreme head of the diplomatic sys- 
tem—the President. 

Diplomacy is a supremely human 
thing, dependent upon human qualities 
and good international manners. Edu- 
cation and training in the conventions 
and amenities of international inter- 
course are essential for the entire for- 
eign service. Integrity and ability to 
present the ideals and policies of the 
Nation are essential to great ministers 
and great diplomats. 
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From Arthur Lockley, Tientsin, China 
“OVER THE TOP” IN CHINA 
a group of Chinese drill-masters of the primary schools of Tientsin. They are being 
trained by the Physical Department of the Y. M. C. A. of Tientsin, which undertook to give them 
instruction in modern methods of play and physical education. The game they are playing is called 
“Over the Top.” Until a few years ago play or any kind of physical exercise was tabooed for the 
Chinese scholar, but there is a strong movement now for “play for everybody” 


We see here 























From K, F. Berry, Worcester, Mass. 
THE COMING NEW WOMEN OF JAPAN 


Dressed in middy blouse and bloomers, fresh from their ‘‘gym” exercises in the athletic field, these 

girls are standing at attention, doing honor to the Emperor’s attendant, who for the first time is 

visiting Kobe College, by Imperial Command. This is a signal recognition, says our informant, by 

the Japanese Government, of the worth and high standing of Christian education for women. A Smith 
College graduate is President of Kobe College 
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R. WELLS’S “Outline of History’? 

is a piece of superfine popular 

journalism; in saying which I 
do not mean to slur his notable book, 
but to praise it. For the work of the 
modern popular journalist is of great 
importance. 

The journalist collects his facts from 
indubitable sources, arranges and codi- 
fies them, interprets and compares them 
with other relative facts, adds his own 
personal comment, and serves the whole 
to the reader, who thus gets—and could 
get in no other fashion—a panoramic 
sweep of current history. There are 
those who object to this journalistic 


treatment of life as superficial. It is 
necessarily superficial. Most of our 
knowledge of the world and its phe- 


nomena is surface knowledge. The view 
from any one of the high points of Yosem- 
ite Park is superficial to the ordinary 
observer. Only the geologist or botanist 
or naturalist can explain it scientifically. 
3ut the artist can feel its beauty and 
can interpret it. 

The journalist is an artist. Mr. Wells 
is to be judged as an artist—as a journal- 
ist-historian, not as a research-historian. 
Tried by this test, it is my judgment 
that he has written a brilliant book. 
To cover a period of 100,000,000 years 
in two handy and convenient volumes 
is a very large task. Macaulay, also a 
journalist-historian—the most delightful 
kind, I think—takes ten volumes to 
cover a period of scarcely more than 
one hundred years in the history of one 
little country, England, a mere momen- 
tary flash in the inconceivably vast 
record of the universe. 

Wells starts with the world as a spin- 
ning mass of incandescent gas in space 
and brings it down to the World War, 
and yet co-ordinates the parts of this 
magic and overwhelming sweep of things 
through time and space so that the 
reader receives an impression of con- 
tinuity and harmony. The reader also 
gets some impression of the vast realm 
which science is exploring and of which 
it has only touched the outskirts as yet 
—geology, botany, biology, astronomy, 
anthropology, synthetic chemistry, phys- 
iology, political economy, philology, 
comparative literature, comparative re- 
ligion, psychology—in a word, the study 
of man in his relations to the universe. 
A writer who can give the average 
reader such impressions as these—and 
Mr. Wells has done it—has accomplished 
a notable piece of work. 

A passage at the very outset of the 
book presents a good example not only of 
Wells’s engaging style but of his method 
of translating the abstruse and technical 
language of scientific research into terms 
of daily life: 

These markings and fossils in the 
rocks and the rocks themselves are 
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our first historical documents. The 
history of life that men have puzzled 
out and are still puzzling out from 
them is called the Record of the 
Rocks. By studying this record men 
are slowly piecing together a story of 
life’s beginnings, and of the begin- 
nings of our kind, of which our an- 
cestors a century or so ago had no 
suspicion. But when we call these 
rocks and the fossils a record and a 

















(C) Keystone 
H. G. WELLS 

history, it must not be supposed that 
there is any sign of an orderly keep- 
ing of a record. It is merely that 
whatever happens leaves some trace. 
Nor are the rocks of the world in 
orderly layers one above another, con- 


venient for men to read. They are 
not like the books and pages of a 
library. They are torn, disrupted, in- 


terrupted, flung about, defaced like a 

carelessly arranged office after it has 

experienced in succession a bombard- 
ment, a hostile military occupation, 

looting, an earthquake, riots, and a 

fire. And so it is that for countless 

generations this Record of the Rocks 
lay unsuspected beneath the feet of 
men. 

But, while Wells does not profess to 
be scientific in his narrative, he has 
made an effort, which ought to com- 
mand at least the respect of the workers 
in original research, to give his “Out- 
line” a scientific basis. For he refers 
the reader constantly to the books of 
original scientific authority which have 
been his sources of information. 

His method of procedure in construct- 


ing his “Outline” is this. He has 
gathered together a sort of advisory 


board of acknowledged scientists and 
historians and has supplemented his 
own extraordinarily wide reading by 
consulting them as to facts, deductions, 
and theories; and he has submitted to 
them his own treatment of subjects in 
their particular fields. Doubtless he has 





often modified his views or his narra- 
tive in accordance with their criticisms. 
3ut manifestly he has sometimes pur- 


sued his own way uncurbed and un- 
guided. For he often prints a foot-note 
in which now this one, now that, of his 
advisers takes vigorous exception to 
statements in the text. This running 
debate between the author and his 
collaborators is not one of the least in- 
teresting features of this history and dis- 
closes a breadth of generosity and free- 
dom from  narrow-mindedness which 
those who dislike and dread the author’s 
Socialistic doctrines are not often will- 
ing to ascribe to him. Thus in these 
notes Sir Gilbert Murray expresses the 
opinion that Mr. Wells is “too dogmatic” 
about the Trojan Wars; Mr. Ernest 
Barker “feels strongly” that Mr. Wells 
is “unjust to Athens;” and Mr. Wells 
states that at least one of his advisory 
board takes exception to the slighting 
valuation which he places upon the con- 
tribution made by Roman law and the 
codification of Justinian to modern civili- 
zation. In extenuation of his sin in this 
respect Mr. Wells adds in the same foot- 
note that existing law seems to him to 
be “based upon a confused foundation 
of conventions, arbitrary assumptions, 
and working fictions about human rela- 
tionship, and to be a very impracticable 


and antiquated system indeed;” this 
“temperamental lack of appreciation,” 


he admits, may have made him “negli- 
gent of Justinian and unjust to Rome as 
a whole.” 

Such frankness disarms criticism, and 
yet it must be said that Mr. Wells’s 
prejudices against imperialistic and 
aristocratical government prejudices 
which are not unnatural and which his- 
tory very largely substantiates—prevent 
him from seeing or acknowledging the 
substantial contributions which aristo- 
crats and imperialists have made to 
social evolution; and this in face of the 
fact that he is an avowed social evolu- 
tionist himself and believes that both 
the human individual and human society 
have developed and are developing in 
accordance with an evolutionary law 
which is as universal and as irresistible 
as the law of gravitation. Thus the art, 
architecture, law, and literature of the 
Romans mean little or nothing to him 
because they were imperialists; Napo- 
leon was a “scoundrel, bright and com- 
plete,” with no redeeming power of in- 
tellect or organization, because he was 
a militarist; and Gladstone was con- 
temptibly ignorant, a product of Oxford 
whose system of education is a kind of 
mummery, because he was an aristo- 
cratic nationalist. 

In the notes already referred to Mr. 
Wells and his colleagues carry on a 
lively but friendly discussion upon the 
subject of the English university system. 

his discussion is both entertaining and 
illuminating. 

Mr. Wells. 
cated at 


He [Gladstone] was edu- 
Eton College and at Christ 
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Church, Oxford, and his mind never 
recovered from the process. We have 
already told how, after the Reforma- 
tion, the English universities ceased 
to be organs of the general intel- 
lectual life, and shrank to be merely 
the Educational preservers of the 
aristocracy and the Church. 

Mr. Ernest Barker. The great Ox- 
ford school of Literae Humaniores, 
which means a serious study of An- 
cient Philosophy and Ancient His- 
tory, was already thirty years old in 
Gladstone’s time, and was really a 
serious training in solid philosophy 
and solid history. .. . Men with such 
a training were genuinely and nobly 
trained for statesmanship. 

Mr. Wells. With no knowledge of 
ethnology, no vision of history as a 
whole, misconceiving the record of 
geology, ignorant of the elementary 
ideas of biological science, of modern 
political, social, and economic science 
and modern thought and literature! 

Sir Gilbert Murray. The old classi- 
cal training had great faults, but not 
quite those which are here imputed 
to it... . It was entirely idealist and 
non-utilitarian. It aimed not at fit- 
ting people for a paid profession, but 
at culture and inner development. ... 
The modern idea that school should 
teach all that a boy ought to know is 
educationally disastrous; but it is the 
natural result of boys coming from 
uneducated homes. The home, not 
the school, is the real key to the wider 
and higher side of education. But 
this raises large questions. 

Mr. Wells. Sir Gilbert Murray, I 
submit, has not grasped the modern 
idea in education. . . . It is most sig- 
nificant of the differences and diffi- 
culties of our age that the statement 
which seemed to me a simple state- 
ment of an obvious fact, that Mr. 
Gladstone was a profoundly ignorant 
man, should have scandalized two of 
the editors of this work. ... He lived, 
as it were, in a luminous and blind- 
ing cloud; that cloud, which IT call his 
ignorance, my two editors call his 
wonderful and abounding culture. 


It is clear from this discussion, typi- 
cal of others in the book, that Mr. Wells 
is, at the moment at least, more inter- 
ested in the economic welfare of man- 
kind than in a diffusion of a knowledge 
of the fine arts—poetry, music, sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture. He doubt- 
less would be reluctant to subscribe to 
Matthew Arnold’s statement that the ob- 
ject of culture is “to know the best that 
has been thought and said in the world.” 
He appears to think that it is more im- 
portant for the Scotch weaver to know 
the prevailing rate of wages and the 
economic law of the distribution of 
wealth than his Robbie Burns. What 
he thinks of Thoreau living on the 
shores of Walden Pond, raising just 
enough food to keep his body going, 
and getting his real sustenance from the 
beauty of nature and thought, he does 
not say. He says much in condemnation 
of the military and material splendors 
of the “adventurer David,” but nothing 
of David the poet, whose songs or 
psalms are among the real splendors of 
the human race. In his chapter on the 
nineteenth century he defines ideal edu- 
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eation as “the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for an understanding and willing 
co-operation in the world’s affairs;” but 
he takes no notice of that education 
which enabled Keats, a sufferer from 
economic injustice, to write his immor- 
tal “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and his 
ever life-giving lines “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.” He admits that 
Homer was a genius because the Greeks 
were democrats. He decries Virgil as 
an inferior imitator of Homer because 
the Romans were imperialists. This is 
carrying political economy into the 
realm of literary criticism with a ven- 
geance! 

We wonder if Mr. Wells has read Haz- 
litt’s essay on criticism. If not, this 
passage might have helped him: 

The dispute between the admirers 
of Homer and Virgil has never been 
settled and never will; for there will 
always be minds to whom the excel- 
lences of Virgil will be more con- 
genial, and therefore more objects of 
admiration and delight, than those of 
Homer, and vice versa. Both are right 
in preferring what suits them best, 
the delicacy and selectness of the one, 
or the fullness and majestic flow of 
the other. There is the same differ- 
ence in their taste that there was 
in the genius of their two favorites. 
Neither can the disagreement between 
the French and English school of 
tragedy ever be reconciled till the 
French become English and the Eng- 
lish French. Both are right in what 
they admire, both are wrong in con- 
demning others for what they admire. 
We see the defects of Racine, they 
see the faults of Shakespeare, prob- 
ably in an exaggerated point of view. 
But we may be sure of this, that 
when we see nothing but grossness 
and barbarism or insipidity and verbi- 
age in a writer that is the god of a 
nation’s idolatry, it is we and not 
they who want true taste and feel- 
ing. 

But because “The Outline” has little 
to say about beauty in the scheme of 
human development we do not mean to 
imply that Mr. Wells is a mere material- 
ist. On the contrary, he is almost Paul- 
ine, almost Puritan, in his insistence 
upon the importance of the spiritual 
element in man. The most interesting 
philosophical passages and chapters of 
“The Outline” are those that deal with 
the four great religions of human his- 
tory—Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism. His treatment of 
these four great manifestations of the 
divine spirit in man will probably not 
satisfy the rigidly orthodox of any one 
of them. Nevertheless we do not know 
where in so short a compass the general 
reader can get so sympathetic, so ap- 
preciative, and so just a comparison of 
the four great attempts of man to pene- 
trate the divine mysteries of the uni- 
verse. 

“The Outline of History” is truly a 
human document in that it is quite as 
much a self-revelation as it is a survey 
of historical fact. ‘In writing it there 
was apparently a struggle going on in 
the author’s mind, perhaps entirely sub- 


conscious, between the desire to ascribe 
all human progress to the operations of 
blind economic law and the instinctive 
feeling that there is a divine Will at 
work in the universe, to seek harmony 
and co-operation with which is man’s 
primal duty. In this sense, but not at 
all in the conventional theological or 
ecclesiastical sense, the book is essen- 
tially religious. Indeed, Mr. Wells makes 
no attempt to conceal his antipathy to 
ecclesiasticism. “The spirit of Jesus,” 
he says, “is something different from 
formal Christianity, which I regard as 
the vehicle, the largely unsympathetic 
vehicle, by which that spirit was carried 
about the world.” And he sums up his 
own debate on the relation of economics 
to religion in this eloquent and sugges- 
tive passage: 


Men were first subjugated into more 
than tribal societies by the fear of 
monarch and deity. It is only within 
the last three or at most four thou- 
sand years that we have any clear 
evidence that voluntary self-abandon- 
ment to some greater end, without fee 
or reward, was an acceptable idea to 
men, or that any one had propounded 
it. Then we find spreading over the 
surface of human affairs, as patches 
of sunshine spread and pass over the 
hillsides upon a windy day in spring, 
the idea that there is a happiness in 
self-devotion greater than any per- 
sonal gratification of triumph, and a 
life of mankind different and greater 
and more important than the sum of 
all the individual lives within it. We 
have seen the idea become vivid as a 
beacon, vivid as sunshine caught and 
reflected dazzlingly by some window 
in the landscape, in the teaching of 
Buddha, Lao Tse, and, most clearly of 
all, of Jesus of Nazareth. Through 
all its variations and corruptions 
Christianity has never completely 
lost the suggestion of a devotion to 
10d’s commonweal that makes the 
personal pomps of monarchs and 
rulers seem like the insolence of an 
overdressed servant and the splendors 
and gratifications of wealth like the 
waste of robbers. No man living in 
a community which such a religion 
as Christianity or Islam has touched 
can be altogether a slave; there is an 
ineradicable quality in these religions 
that compels men to judge their mas- 
ters and to realize their own responsi- 
bility for the world. 


Mr. Wells is an avowed advocate of 
Socialism; but it is a Socialism of the 
Fabian Society type, not of the Lenine 
stripe; a Socialism which dreams of the 
time when ail men shall be so animated 
by the spirit of brotherhood that greed 
and cheating will die of atrophy and 
political corruption and oppression will 
take their place with the extinct mon- 
sters of the Silurian Age. If this is a 
mere dream, it is certainly a pleasant 
one, far preferable to that nightmare, 
also described by Mr.-Wells in one of his 
effective novels, in which civilization 
collapses and man, in the ultimate frenzy 
of scientific warfare, destroys not only 
the human race but the very fertility of 
the earth itself. 

LAWRENCE F.. ABBOTT. 
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THE EDITORS’ MAIL BAG 


THE HAZEL TWIG AGAIN 


r has once more been demonstrated 

that any expression of doubt as to 
the finding of water by means of a hazel 
twig or willow rod will bring forth a 
vigorous protest. Your issue of Septem- 
ber 6, 1916, page 18, had such an expres- 
sion, and a protest from a Maryland 
correspondent was forthcoming in the 
following December 13 issue, page 835. 
This time it is a Vermont clergyman 
who, in your issue of February 9, 1921, 
page 229, takes exception to an editorial 
fling at finding water by the same 
means. 

There is absolutely no scientific rea- 
son why any action such as that men- 
tioned by your correspondent should 
take place, and the results, if any were 
obtained, were due to purely psycho- 
logical reasons. The myth has been con- 
troverted for centuries. The Encyclo- 
pxdia Britannica devotes a page to the 
divining rod. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey in 1917, in reply to the 
numerous inquiries that were continu- 
ally being received from all parts of the 
country, issued “The Divining Rod: A 
History of Water Witching, with a Bib- 
liography,” by Arthur J. Ellis, a mono- 
graph of sixty pages. Of these, twenty- 
eight closely printed pages are given to 
the bibliography. An extract will be 
quoted: 

“It is difficult to see how for practical 
purposes the entire matter could be more 
thoroughly discredited, and it should be 
obvious to every one that further tests 
by the United States Geological Survey 
of this so-called ‘witching’ for water, 
oil, or other minerals would be a misuse 
of public funds.” 

Each year adds to the astonishing 
number of articles, pamphlets, and books 
already written on the subject. Why 
they should so readily obtain a hearing 
is a mystery, but the human kind likes 
the mysterious. R. FLEMING. 

Engineering Department, 

American Bridge Company, 

New York City. 


THE ARCHITECT AND 
THE SLUMS 
I 


M* attention has been called to a pas- 
sage from an article by Mr. P. W. 
Wilson entitled “Buying up Slums” 
which would indicate that architects as 
a whole do not care to expend their best 
endeavors upon small work. I do not 
believe that this is at all the case. The 
excellent work done in small houses by 
the various architects under the Hous- 
ing Bureau during the war is alone suffi- 
cient evidence to the contrary. 

While it is perfectly obvious that an 
architect who really studies his problem 
cannot afford to design single small 
houses costing four to six thousand dol- 
lars individually with the care and at- 
tention that he does larger work, the 
architect can, and does frequently and 





” | TAKES to your company won- 

nerful well, and if you takes 
to mine, then that’s plain-sailing, 
says I. But if them apes and 
monkeys over yonder are more to 
your liking than a shipwrecked 
sailor, who’s to blame ye? Every 
man to his own, says 1; breeches 
to breeches, and bare to bare. 
The werry first thing is for me and 
you to unnerstand one another.” 

—The Three Mulla-Mulgars, 
Chapter 1X. 











with much pleasure, design groups of 
houses in which infinite detail can be 
duplicated at a very much lower rate 
than the usual commission. 

New York City. AYMAR Empvry II. 


II 


N an article in your issue of January 

26 by P. W. Wilson, entitled “Buying 
Up Slums,” the following passage occurs: 

“She was further impressed when I 
told her how architects, paid on per- 
centages of cost, naturally concentrate 
their highest skill on large buildings, 
monuments, and so on, instead of cot- 
tages, where one design might be multi- 
plied a thousandfold, without advantage 
to the professional man responsible.” 

A charge to the effect that the medical 
profession reserved its “highest skill” 
for the best paying patients and denied 
its best efforts to those of narrow means, 
or a similar slur at the legal fraternity, 
or any other body or class of reputable 
men, would never, I think, be permitted 
space on your pages. 

As a matter of fact, there is no type 
of problem that has received, and is re- 
ceiving, from American architects such 
careful, conscientious, intelligent, and 
thorough study as that of the planning 
and design of the small house, con- 
sidered not only as a single unit, but in 
groups, to form the community or the 
town; and they have made the most 
energetic and unselfish efforts to assist 
in every way the many projects that 
have been discussed or undertaken for 
better housing. 

At the present time a chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects in the 
Middle West is devoting much time and 
trouble to getting together and putting 
into shape, readily available for use, a 
large number of plans for small houses 
which combine high practical excellence 
with real artistic merit. 

These plans are to be offered to the 
public generally at a nominal cost, for 
the special purpose of facilitating and 
encouraging the construction by people 
of very limited means of homes which 
shall be well planned and well designed. 

In short, the design of the small house 


suffers, not because of the indifference 
or the incompetence of the architect, 
but because of the general misconcep- 
tion, to the effect that he is to be con- 
sulted only on constructions of impor- 
tance and high cost; and that in respect 
to small operations he is an expensive 
and unnecessary luxury. 


New York City. Henry G. EMERY. 


STILL STUDYING 
BARNUM’S HANDWRITING 


O nw the cover of The Outlook for Janu- 
ary 12 appears a facsimile letter 
from P. T. Barnum to Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
On page 54 this letter is “translated.” In 
the translation the last clause reads as 
follows: “I hope you will take occasion 
to see @ really sound and interesting 
Exhibition.” I think that Mr. Barnum, 
instead of writing “sound” wrote 
“moral,” and } think this makes the let- 
ter all the more interesting. Although 
it is, of course, a,minor matter to which 
I am calling your attention. 


New York City. RAYMOND G. FULLER. 


[That is probably what Mr. Barnum 
ought to ‘have written. What he did 
write, we are now persuaded, is “novel.” 
—THE Eprrors.} 


KNIGHTS ON THE RAILS 


“as chivalry dead?” 
I have read with a little surprise this 
question in your issue of February 9. 

I have just come from Texas, a few 
days released from Uncle Sam’s Army, 
tu this great city; and have just been 
patting myself upon the small of my 
back because chivalry is so much more 
alive in this great country of ours. 
Have been trying not to do as the pub- 
lican did not do, saying, “I thank God 
he made me one of these!” 

Why? 

Leaving San Antonio our train was 
pretty well filled; leaving Denison it was 
filled, all berths taken, top and bottom. 
I saw there man after man give up his 
higher-priced lower and take any upper 
berth so ladies might be more comfort- 
able. 

None of the men were from any one 
place, or any one State. Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and 
Alabama were represented in the men 
who did this. None appeared to feel 
they had done anything particularly 
fine. The ladies favored were—if a man 
can guess at a lady’s age and not be 
wanting in chivalry—about fifty-five, 
about forty, about thirty-five, and two 
young ladies, twenty-four or twenty-five. 
They all thanked the men sweetly and 
womanly; all offered to go further and 
repay the difference, and without excep- 
tion it was refused. 

Leaving St. Louis, the diner was 
crowded. I saw a man (I learned later 
he came from Idaho) get a seat at the 
table for dinner with another who came 
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from Nebraska. They were talking and, 
seemingly, quite interested in each 
other’s conversation. Two ladies entered 
and the dining-car steward had just said, 
“I’m sorry, can’t give you a seat now; 
there will be a table in a few moments.” 
Idaho and Nebraska got up as if the 
command “Rise” had been given, offered 
their seats, which were accepted with 
pleasant smiles and courteous thanks. 
The men came back in the aisle and 
stood waiting till there was another 
place. Neither mentioned it, but went 
on with their conversation. 

Now railways, subways, and elevated 
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lines cannot always furnish cars to seat 
all passengers. I have lived years in 
Mexico, where that was the law; when 
all the cars were filled, we had to stop 
selling tickets, get another train if pos- 
sible. But few people wished to wait. 
They would climb on the first train 
and pay cash with extra fare. 

I admit something more might be done 
to care for ladies and children on trains, 
but I hope that we will not have to have 
“ladies’ salons,” “chewing-gum,” “sun- 
dae,” and “feminine cigarette” cars for 
ladies. 

Railway men now are pulling hand- 
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fuls of hair out of their heads to try to 
find some way to meet fixed charges; 
buy high-priced cars and oil and higher- 
priced steel for cars, locomotives, and 
rail; pay their employees a living wage; 
and keep their jobs. Many of the best 
minds of the country have been devoted 
to this. We want the railways to run. 
teally, the reason nice smoking-cars 
are put on for men is something to en- 
tice them from the ladies, who formerly 
objected to smoking. Something extra 
is needed to do this. Chivalry is behind 
it. AN OLD RaiLway MAN. 
New York City. 


MORE CONTEST LETTERS 


SABLE WINGS 


IT’ is just about a 
year ago that I 
began to read The 
Outlook. My hus- 
band used to bring 
it home every week, 
but I seldom looked 
at it. I had- my 
own journals, and 
The Outlook had no 
pages devoted to 
women—no “hints” 
on the latest coif- 
fure or the newest 
gown, and it printed 
very few short 
stories of the kind 
I liked. 

1e Outlook that my 
husband brought home was for January 
21, 1920. 

A month had passed. It was late in 
February, and I was trying to adjust 
myself to a great change—striving with 
all my might to get my bearings in a 
new world. The angel with the sable 
wings had come to our home, and I was 
left desolate. In a dazed way I was tell- 
ing myself that I could not go on—could 
not go on alone! 

Before me, upon my library table, 
there was piled a jumble of unopened 
letters and magazines, and among them 
lay his Outlook. His hands had touched 
it! I took it up and it lay open in my 
lap, and through a blur of tears my eyes 
rested upon the one word “HOW?” 

When I had finished reading and re- 
reading what was under the caption 
“How?” on page 101, I knew that I could 
go on, and not alone. In some way 
these five or six paragraphs had helped 
me over a hard place, helped me as noth- 
ing else had, and in some way the writer 
of them had put me, for a little while, 
in touch with the world of the spirit. 

And to-day, as then, The Outlook has 
a way of helping me. Every week I 
find in it something that my soul seems 
to need. It carries a message to the 
inner woman of me as well as to the 
outer. And, because it has helped me, 
I would like to see it in the hands and 
in the homes of more women. 

Perhaps I am mistaken—I hope I am 
—but it seems to me that The Outlook 











is not a, journal that appeals to any 
great number of women. I am, of course, 
judging by the way I felt toward The 
Outlook before I became a reader of it 
and by a few women friends who sub- 
scribe only to journals that contain plenty 
of* fiction and fashions. 

If I am right in surmising that The 
Outlook is not a journal that appeals to 
many women, and if I am right in as- 
suming that the editor would like to 
have more readers, then I think that a 
page-or two devoted to women and their 
trappings would increase the circulation 
of’ The Outlook and benefit many women, 
for, no doubt, a woman in search of 
something chic to put on her head would 
in The Outlook find something to put in 
her head, and a taste for better reading 
would in time be acquired. 

MARGARET MACKIN. 

Roxbury, Massachusetts, 


THIS FRIEND OF MINE 
grooming is the 


person who has. 
an old friend—a, 
friend of discretion 
as of years, of wis- 
dom as of discrimi- 
nation. Such a 
friend calls at our 
home each week, has 
been calling there 
for years. When he 
comes, he at once 
proceeds to play host and spreads a de- 
lectable feast. We delight to sit and 
listen as with rare taste and mature 
judgment he recounts and interprets the 
events of current life. He travels far 
and wide, and as he talks in words and 
in pictures he carries us with him over 








You don’t have to be a celebrity to 
break into print. The winner of 
The Outlook Prize Contest Num- 
ber One was a Wisconsin farmer. 
Two of theother prize winners were 
housewives. Turn to the announce- 
ment of Prize Contest Number 
Two on page 392 of this issue. 











land and sea and through the air to 
places little known. He discourses down- 
right entertainingly as well as instruc- 
tively of politics, commerce, and finance; 
he holds refreshing views on education, 
religion, and morals. And he does it all 
with such genial grace and speaks with 
such clearness and choice language that 
boredom is impossible while he is about. 

I first became intimately acquainted 
with this friend while at college. Upon 
graduation, it was with deep regret that 
I bade farewell to many other associates. 
3ut here was a friend from whom it 
was. not necessary to part. During all 
the intervening years he has come to 
fill his place in the home. Across half 
the country he has been a constant com- 
panion, and beyond the Pacific he has 
not deserted us, but has made his way, 
bringing’ wholsome cheer, helpful coun- 
sel, and sound advice. Out there- too he 
has a large circle of admiring friends, 
a circle ever widening. 

This is one’ of his outstanding quali- 
ties, the ability to make and keep 
friends. It is remarkable the way he 
does it, yet for him it is but natural. 
He is a perfect gentleman, kindly and 
humorous, and still with well-defined 
convictions which he never compromises 
and which he does not hesitate to advo- 
eate. Ever ready to listen to the “other 
fellow,” he is quick and sure to search 
out the right and defend it with vehe- 
mence and power. He can preach like 
a prophet of old. Witness his war 
record! With what force and eloquent 
persistence he presented and clung to 
the few fundamental facts and issues at 
a time when some issues were far from 
clear to all, and many minds were 
muddled! 

No, of course I do not always agree 
with all of his views, but I have found 
that these same views are never to be 
ignored or lightly cast aside. <A pioneer 
and a leader, he knows whereof he 
speaks. It has been my pleasure to in- 
troduce him to some of my other friends 
and to help arrange for his weekly visits 
to their homes. 

Criticise him? I know neither for 
what nor how. He is keen and alert 
and keeps himself so fit that habitually 
he forestalls criticism—this friend of 
mine, The Outlook. B. T. SCHWAB. 


Denver, Colorado. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


- SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A Famous Picture Gallery 


OW many famous art galleries of 
He: world can you name? What 
cities are they located in? 

Is there an art gallery in your city? 
If so, by whom was it established and 
how is it supported? If your city has 
not an art gallery, do you think it 
would be worth while to make an effort 
to establish one? State your reasons. 

What is the real value of art to so- 
ciety? 

Can you tell where the following works 
of art are: The “Sistine Madonna,” 
“Mona Lisa,” “The Man with the 
Glove,” “The Surrender of Breda,” “The 
Night Watch,” Whistler’s ‘““Mother,” “The 
Last Judgment,” “Colleoni,” “The Birth 
of Venus,” “Venus de Milo.” 

Can you name ten American painters? 

Can you name five American sculp- 
tors? For what is each particularly 
noted? 

In your opinion are our schools and 
colleges cultivating the taste for beauti- 
ful things? Should they? How can 
they? 

Is our architecture improving in char- 
acter? How would you prove your an- 
swer? 

Discuss the philosophy of art and life 
contained in the familiar lines from the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn:” 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is 

all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 

know. 

Explain the meaning of the following 
words: Technique, prospectus, etchings. 

One of the best single volumes on art 
is that entitled “Apollo,” by S. Reinach 
(Seribners). This volume is an illus- 
trated manual of art throughout the ages. 


The Wilson Administration 


What is your explanation of the ver- 
dict rendered by the American voters 
last November on the Administration of 
Woodrow Wilson? 

Do you think, as The Outlook does, 
that we should train ourselves to judge 
men’s acts without endeavoring to judge 
their motives and character? How im- 
portant do you consider this matter? 

What do you think The Outlook 
means by saying that President Wilson 
“began and continued as a frankly par- 
tisan liberal”? Is it unbecoming for a 
President of the United States to play 
such a role? 

What, in your opinion, were Presi- 
dent Wilson’s essential weaknesses? 

What qualities and characteristics 
had he which you admire in a public 
official? 

Do you pronounce President Wilson’s 
Administration fundamentally a failure? 

1These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 


reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors. 





What reasons can you offer in support 
of your answer? 

Is it too early to judge Mr. Wilson’s 
place in history? Explain your answer. 

Define with care the following expres- 
sions: Repudiate, disillusion, réle, hench- 
men of the bosses, muguwumps, politi- 
cians, toryism, cogitate, coadjutor, im- 
partial in expression and thought. 

The following books dealing with Mr. 
Wilson and his Administration are well 
worth reading: “Woodrow Wilson, An 
Interpretation,” by A. N. Low (Little, 
Brown & Co.); “International Ideals,” 
speeches and addresses made during 
President Wilson’s European visit (pub- 
lished by Harper); “What Wilson Did 
at Paris,” by R. S. Baker (Doubleday, 
Page); ‘““‘Woodrow Wilson at His Work,” 
by W. E. Dodd (Doubleday, Page). 


Senator Johnson a Temporary 
New Yorker 


What is the difference between Mayor 
Hylan’s proposed solution of New York 
City’s transportation problem and that 
of Governor Miller? 

What arguments can you present in 
favor of or against municipal ownership 
of street railways? 

What arguments can you present in 
favor of or against municipal operation? 

If you were a New Yorker, would you 
want a part of the city’s tax money 
spent in paying Senator Johnson for 
his legal services in representing Mayor 
Hylan before the New York State Legis- 
lature? 

If it is true that Senator Johnson, as 
is suggested by some people, has under- 
taken legal work for Mayor Hylan as a 
means of preparing the way for his own 
appearance as a Presidential candidate 
in the 1924 campaign, do you think he 
has used good judgment? 

Does Senator Johnson’s: record as 
Governor of California show that he 
ruled the city of San Francisco through 
the State machine? If so, how do you 
account for his defense of the home rule 
principle in New York City? 

What is meant by municipal home 
rule? Has a State legislature the right 
to interfere with the management of 
cities within the State? 

What provisions does your State con- 
stitution contain with regard to cities? 

Could the New York State Legislature 
take away from the city of New York 
the essential control over the traction 
situation? 

Define the following expressions: 
Deterioration, bankruptcy, disinterested- 
ness, antipathy, franchises, deficits. 

In connection with the study of city 
government the following books are 
very valuable: “City Manager Plan,” by 
E. C. Mabie; “Commission Plan of City 
Government,” by E. C. Robbins; “Mu- 
nicipal Ownership,” by J. E. Johnson. 


‘These books are published by the H. W. 


Wilson Company, New York City. 














PRIZE CONTEST TWO 


Help Write 
the Record of 


the World War 








" SCARS of the war are 

inscribed upon every 
home. Even if none of your 
family fell in battle, the war 
has made a difference in you. 
What is that difference ? For 
the best letters on the subject 
of ‘* What the World War 
Did to Me”’ we will award : 


First Prize $50 
Second Prize $30 
Third Prize $20 


We hope that some of the con- 
testants will write with such candor 
that they will wish to sign a pen- 
name for publication. Tell us how 
you have profited, how you have 
lost. What illusions were swept 
away while the world was on fire? 
Were you perhaps a profiteer? You 
can’t write your autobiography in 
600 words, but you can write a 
confession. We want realities not 
sentimentalities or fancies. 


Conditions of Contest 


1. Write your name (add a pen- 
name, if you like, for publication) and 
address in the upper feft-hand corner 
of your letter. 


2. All letters must be typewritten 
on one side of the paper only. 


3. Limit your letter to 600 words of 
a, erage length. 


‘. Your letter, to be eligible, must 
reach us on or before March 31, 1921. 


5. We reserve the right to purchase 
desirable letters not winning prizes, 
and to publish them in The Outlook. 


6. Unavailable letters will not be 
returned. 


7. The staff of The Outlook will be 
the judges of the contest. 


Address all contest letters to 


CONTEST EDITOR 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“A Cup 


of Cocoa” 















is good at any hour of the day 








is especially good in the even- 
ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
its aroma most attractive, and 
it is conducive to restful sleep 
without being in any sense 
of the word, a narcotic. © 
Absolutely pure and whole- — 


some. E 
Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 





Established 1879 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indication 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night ; 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it 
a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The benefit derived from it isunquestionable 

Sold by Druggists. 
Send for Descriptive 
Booklet 31. 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irritat- 
ed Throat, composed of slip- 
pery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t 
harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us. 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 

62 Cortlandt St., New York, 

or Leeming-Miles Building 

Montreal, Canada 























CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


._ Ten Eyck 
is the author of 
“Uncle Sam’s Tin 
Halo,” which caused 
a wide-spread discuss- 
ion in diplocatic cir- 
cles upon it appear- 
ance in the December 
22 issue of The 
Outlook. He is a 
graduate of New York University, Har- 
vard Law School, New York University 
Law School, and the Sorbonne. He was 
assistant to the Chancellor of New York 
University; assistant to Elihu Root dur- 
ing the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1915; director in war loans, 
Second Federal Reserve Bank. He 
served with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France in the Field Artillery. 
He has been special correspondent for 
the New York “Tribune.” He lives in 
Selkirk, New York 


oe THOMAS ELLIS has been a 
war correspondent on Persian, 
Caucasus, Roumanian, and French fronts 
during the World War; he covered oper- 
ations in the Balkans, Turkey, and Egypt 
for the New York “Herald.” He has 
been editor of the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor organ and of “Forward” 
and has been on the editorial staff of 
various Philadelphia newspapers. He 
nas toured the world investigating social, 
religious, and political conditions and 
lived six months in Russia during 1917. 
He is the author of a book on Egypt and 
several books on church affairs. His 
home is in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


ICHOLAS ROOSEVELT was born in 1893, 

and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1914. He was secretary to Major- 
General Leonard Wood during the lat- 
ter’s Presidential campaign. Mr. Roose- 
velt was an attaché of the American 
Embassy in Paris from October, 1914, 
to April, 1916. He éntered Fort Ogel- 
thorpe First Officer’s Training Camp 
and was a commissioned captain of in- 
fantry in August, 1917, and detailed to 
the French school for trench warfare, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Later he 
served in France, being appointed 
Assistant Chief of Staff, 81st Division. 
He was later transferred to the Amer- 
ican Commission to negotiate peace, 


AROLD T. Putsirer is a member of 
the editorial staff of The Outlook. 


so RuTLeDGE has frequently 
contributed articles and verse to The 
Outlook and other publications. He 
lives in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. He 
is a native of South Carolina. Much of 
his work reflects an unusual and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Negro. 
Among his books are “Tom and I 
on the Old Plantation,” “Songs from a 
Valley,” and “Plantation Game Trails.” 
Near his home on the west bank of the 
Santee there is an immense game pre- 
serve formerly owned by his father. 
There is perhaps the finest sea marsh 
on the South Atlantic coast; his years 
of roaming and observations on this 
estate have furnished the material for 
his article in this issue. 


AWRENCE F. Assott is President of 
The Outlook Company. 




































ROCHESTER 


Often Bears First Year Planted 
Usually the Second Year 


Breaks Records the Third Year 


403 Perfect Peaches on 4 year old tree 
Mr. C. E. Strawbridge, Lima, 0., writes Aug. 25» 
1920, as follows: “‘ On April 10, 1916, I set out one of 
your new Rochester Peach trees. This year we 
have picked exactly 403 large peaches 
from this one tree. Many people have seen this 
tree, and can hardly believe their own eyes.” 


REES planted in Spring, 1918, bore 
150 to 200 peaches past summer. 

‘* Rochester is greatest money making peach in the 
world.’’—Statement by large orchardist. 

Originated in Rochester, tree is a strong, upright 
grower, has stood sixteen degrees below zero 
and produced a full crop, while the Elberta and 
Crawford, under the same conditions in the same or- 
chard, produced no blossomsand consequently no fruit, 

Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., Savan- 
nah, Ga., purchased a Rochester Peach from 
us last February and picked the first fruit in July, 

Price, Medium size, 3-4 feet, $1.00 each ; $10 per 12. 
Extra size, 4-6 feet, $1.50 each ; $15 per 12. 

t@ We are headquarters for genuine Rochester Peach. 
CATALOGUE—For descriptions and prices of a 
complete list of Glenwood products, send for a copy 
of our 1921 catalogue of Dependable Trees and 
Plants—it’s free. 

GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Plant Strawberries— 
For Quick Returns 


If you have a plot of ground 5 ft. by 25 ft. 
rich in humus and will plant early this 
spring 100 ProgressiveEverbearing plants, 
you should be able to pick enough delic- 
ious strawberries this summer and fall to 
supply the average family. Price $2.10 plus 
parcel post charges. Send your order 
now for early spring shipment. 


We will send you at once, free of charge, 
our 80-page 
booklet “Inside 
Facts of Profit- 
able Fruit 
Growing’’ 
which is really 
a Wonderful 
Help to Fruit 
Growers. Price 
to non-custom- 
ers 10c. 

Ask also for our 
free catalog 
“Better Fruit 
Trees” of fruit 
trees and 
plants, roses, 
shrubs, etc. 


urseries Co. 


























| 301 Oak St. Pa fekee Jatvemmaater 








FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial -Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOOK FinanciaAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





CONFIDENCE 


are still a number of dark spots.” This is the way the 
present business situation was described recently by a 
man who ought to know. 

What is the present situation, anyway? What is the reason 
for the slump in many lines of business just now? How long 
will this condition endure? 

Every one knows that until early last fall prices had been 
mounting steadily for a number of years. There was what is 
known as a “rising market” for goods of all kinds. The demand 


Mk outlook is brighter than it was, I’ll admit, but there 


was almost unparalleled; people were buying the products of 
our industries in such volume that production could scarcely 
keep pace with their wants. One reason for this demand was 
the rising market itself. Prices had been going steadily upward, 
and predictions were freely made on all sides that the peak 
was still to be reached. When a man needs a suit of clothes 
and all his friends tell him that unless he buys it right awa) 
he will have to pay more for it, he does not hesitate. As a 
matter of fact, he may buy two suits instead of one and figure 
that he is saving money. The whole thing is largeiy psycho- 
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Cuaranty 


Service to Iravelers 


Tuis Company, with its own 
= European branches and world-wide 
.. banking connections, offers in its 
£ Travelers Checks and Letters of 
l Credit safeguarded funds, available 
the world over. 


GUARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS, 
in convenient denominations, can 
be used as ready money, yet the 
holder is protected against loss. 





“= 





| Bens GY Guaranty Letrers or CrepDIT 
Se i e apa are orders upon our correspondents 
aS aN a ile throughout the world for funds 
op heer and are also personal introductions. 


These safe and convenient forms 
of international money may be 
rT obtained at banks. Ask your bank 
y el or write to us for a booklet on 
Ng Guaranty Service to Travelers. 


» 
In Belgium— 
A Street See ne 
in Bruges 


- | 
GUARANTY TRusT COMPANY OF NEw YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


Capita. & SurpLus $50,000,000 RESOURCES MORE THAN $800,000,000 
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logical—mob psychology, perhaps. When 
every one thinks prices are going higher, 
they act on this belief and try to buy 
before the advance takes place. This 
increases the demand and prices do go 
up. Manufacturers see the demand for 
their goods, note with satisfaction the 
high prices they are getting for them, 
and naturally do all they can to.increase 
their output. This increases the demand 
for men, and wages rise; the price of 
raw material goes up, and manufac- 
turers, figuring exactly like the man 
who needs a suit of clothes, buy an extra 
quantity of goods to get the benefit of 
the price then obtaining and escape the 
higher prices to come. Everything is 
in demand, every one is buying, and, as 
one economist stated, “any fool can make 
money at such a time.” Any one with 
anything to sell can sell it. The mob 
goes on buying and buying, every one of 
ihem thinking he is shrewd. The 
irouble is that prices cannot keep on 
going up indefinitely. There is a limit 
to everything, and sooner or later the 
peak is reached; then many people dis- 
cover that, instead of Laving been shrewd 
and bought at a favorable price, they 
have in reality bought at the very top. 

Prices then begin to fall and along 
comes a slump. When people see prices 
falling, they are as chary about buying 
as they were eager to buy when the op- 
posite condition prevailed. Instead of 
purchasing a new suit of clothes, the 
man who needs one holds off, figuring 
that if he makes the old one do for a 
few months longer Jie will be able to 
purchase at greatly reduced prices. De- 
mand falls off, more goods are being 
produced than can be sold, and prices 
start downward. Manufacturers and 
producers find themselves loaded up 
with a great quantity of goods which 
cost them more than they can get for 
them, and they become the victims of a 
mild panic. Very probably they have 
borrowed the money to buy these goods 
and see the loan soon coming due; they 
must have cash to meet it, and they 
dump their goods on the market, realiz- 
ing whatever they can for them in order 
to make quick sales. The size and num- 
ber of their orders fall off, depression 
takes the place of expansion, they lay 
off men in order to cut down their out- 
put, wages are reduced to curtail ex- 
penses, and hard times prevail. Now 
when prices go down someboécy is always 
Squeezed, and the number of business 
failures always shows an increase over 
the times when there was a rising mar- 
ket. The adjustment to lower levels is 
invariably difficult. “Any fool” cannot 
make money at such a time; it takes 
courageand ability to meet these changed 
conditions successfully. On the other, 
hand, there is a limit to the extent 
prices can go down and eventually the 
bottom is reached, just as previously 
the peak was gained. 

One great reason, then, for the pres- 
ent slump and the feeling of uncertainty 
prevailing as a result of the downward 
trend of prices is psychological. People 
think lower prices are coming and aie 
content to wait for them. Consequently 
the are not buying, and business is suf- 
fering because of the slack demand for 
the products of business. Another rea- 





Husbands, Wives, 
and Wills 


ANY women who take 

a keen interest in their 
husbands’ business problems 
and co-operate ‘in solving 
them, seem to consider the 
very important business mat- 
ter of making a will too 
solemn a subject to discuss. 


Yet here a woman misses 
a great opportunity to help 
her husband. This is one of 
the things about her hus- 
band’s business that a woman 
should make er business. 


A wife should know that, 
if her husband dies without 
having made a will, the laws 
governing in such a case 
must take their course, and 
their impersonal operation 
may not take into consider- 
ation the particular circum- 
stances in which she and her 
children may findthemselves; 


and that the disposition of 


the property may be entirely 
different from that which 
her husband would have in- 
tended. 


A wife should know that 
the law permits her husband 
by making a will to provide 
for her future comfort, to re- 
lieve her of many legal prob- 


lems, and to prevent annoy- 
ances and disappointments. 


She should know, too, that 
through his will, her husband 
can create a trust, protecting 
her against ill-advised invest- 
ments, freeing her from the 
responsibilities of manage- 
ment, insuring the preser- 
vation of the property, and 
at the same time securing to 
her the fullest benefit from 
the estate. 


She should know that the 
modern T'rustCompany offers 
a confidential and perpetual 
service in carrying out the 
provisions of a will, and that 
it renders this service under 
the supervision of strict Statg 
laws and in accord with 
sound business principles. 

Having in mind her chil- 
dren and the protection 
which only a will affords, it 
is a wife’s duty, as much as 
her husband’s, to see that a 
proper will is made. 


A wife should encourage 
her husband to make his will, 
to name a Trust Company 
as the executor and trustee 
under his will, and—to do 


these things NOW, 


This is the third of a series of messages to be published by 
associated trust companies of the United States concerning 
the services they render. A new book, Safeguarding Your 
Family's Future, explaining these services, may be obtained 
upon application to a trust company, or upon request to 


Trust Company Division 


AMERICAN BANKERs AssocIATION 
Five ‘Nassau Street, New York 
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Cassatt Prestige 


ASSATT prestige is the accumulated 
good will gained in nearly a half cen- 

4 : : : , 
tury’s service to the invésting public. 
Always, we have considered ourselves as 
professional advisers to our clients, assist- 
ing them in securing a maximum interest 
return consistent with careful conservatism. 
Every security suggested must have passed 
the searching examination of experts; must 
be such that we would invest in it ourselves. 
The March issue of “‘ cASSATT OFFERINGS,” 
a listing of selected securities, is now 
ready for distribution. 


KINDLY ASK FOR CIRCULAR 0-3 
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CASSATT & CO. 


Established 1872 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH SCRANTON 
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For Travelers 


—as necessary as baggage— 

















I “A:B-A’ 2h, Cheques 
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Facts About “A-B-A” Cheques 


—they are universally used and accepted 

—your countersign in presence of accep- 
tor identifies you 

—if lost or stolen they cannot be cashed 

—safer than money,more convenient than 
personal cheques 


—issued by banks everywhere in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 














FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

son for the lessened demand is the in- 
ability of Europe to buy in our market; 
Europe has little money and little 
credit, and, as we seem unwilling to give 
her much of either, she is more or less 
estopped from from buying our goods. 
Another great reason for the decline in 
prices is of course the deflation of our 
currency which has been going on for 
a year or more. There is less money 
than there was, and consequently what 
money there is goes further than it did; 
no one needs to be told that this means 
lower prices. Sooner or later, of course, 
prices will stabilize themselves, price 
fluctuations will grow less violent, and 
a level will be reached which every one 
will recognize as more or less perma- 
nent. Then confidence will return, peo- 
ple will start to buy again, business will 
improve, and we will start ahead once 
more on a firm and enduring basis. Just 
when these things will all come to pass 
is something no one can predict with 
any degree of certainty. Suffice it to say 
that, in spite of the fact that a number 
of “dark spots” still exist, the outlook 
is brighter than it was. The feeling of 
business men is more cheerful than was 
the case a few months ago. 

Now the same things which have 
affected business generally have had 
their influence on. the security markets. 
When security prices were going up, the 
“dear old public’ was rushing in to 
buy before prices went higher. People 
paid little attention to -values; every 
one was buying, every one said that 
quotations would soon be higher, and 
every one bought because every one else 
was buying. Then came the slump in 
business, and many concerns, particu- 
larly the industrials, were hard hit; 
their inventories showed enormous 
shrinkages. Naturally their securities 
dropped, and many people wished, too 
late, that they had confined their pur- 
chases to the bonds and preferred stocks 
of high-class, well-managed companies, 
instead of risking what they had in 
speculative securities. 

In the security markets uncertainty 
began to prevail just as in the markets 
for commodities. ‘The public stopped 
buying and prices fell away. Recently 
the stock market has been largely a pro- 
fessional affair, with scarcely any par- 
ticipation on the part of the public. It 
is a common phenomenon that the pub- 
lic buys stocks only when prices start 
up. The Financial Department of The 
Outlook, for’ instance, always prepares 
for a greatly increased number of in- 
quiries the moment a bull market starts 
in Wall Street. When the market is 
stagnant, as at present, people show 
little interest in it. But let there be a 
few days of rising prices, and letters 
begin to pour in. People are all excited 
about securities which they thought un- 
worthy of attention when quoted at con- 
siderably lower prices a short while 
previously. Patently this is not particu- 
larly intelligent. If a stock looks good 
at 75, why did it not look better yet 
when it was quoted at 70 ten days be- 
fore? If a bond is worth buying at 88, 
was it not still more worth while at 83? 
People are afraid to go it alone; they 
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What's 
Coming this 
Spring? -— 


Are stocks a buy for the long 
swing? 

Preferred stocks or bonds 
which in the present market ? 


How about money rates? J 


Babsons Reports 


Babson’s Barometer Letter just issued gives 
you the plain unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming conditions 
with remarkable accuracy. It contains infor- 
mation of vital importance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Sees of the Barometer Letter are available 
for distribution to interested investors gratis, 


Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate your 


Merely Ask for Bulletin C-37 
The Babson Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization gf he Character 
tn the Wor 


fees ~CLIP OFF HERE 






























MEMO cy 


Write The Babson Statistical Organiza’ 
Roger W. Babson, President, welodioy Hills 
Boston, Mass., as follows: 5 
Please send me a copy of 
Special Bulletin 
and Booklet, ‘Should Busi: 
ciieiaiade ean omrorus 

pacer arn 














prefer to wait until every one else is 
doing what they want to do, and then 
the company of a large number of others 
gives them confidence. Their confidence 
is shaken now because quotations have 
sagged, and they think perhaps they will 
work still lower. After all, isn’t the 
whole situation a question of confidence? 
Some people say that higher security 
prices and bull markets will not come 
until money is easier. Money was tight 
last year, but we had high security 
prices and bull markets just the same. 
No, people are waiting to see what is 





going to happen. If prices go still lower, 
they will continue to wait, no doubt. 
If, on the other hand, security prices 


Start upward and maintain an upward 
movement long enough to convince the 
public that it is genuine, then no doubt 


{they will all rush in and start to buy 





;again, regardless of value and without 
more than a cursory investigation. Isn’t 
it a far better plan to buy when you 
KNOW values are low, even if you believe 
here is a chance of their going lower 
ptill? If you have confidence in the 
uture, it is. What the crowd does may 
be right, but a crowd seldom makes its 
ecisions coolly. And almost invariably 
he crowd finds that it is too late for 
best results. 
The wise man does not wait until a 
ling has happened before taking ad- 
altage of it. Rather he anticipates it 
possible. That is, if he is possessed 
confidence and not dependent upon 
€ crowd to supply him with the courage 
ecessary to make him act. 
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clean. inside” 


“Scientists have found over 240 va- 


rieties of bacteria in the human 
intestine. They have estimated that 
the number of bacteria evacuated 
daily from the human system is 
one hundred and twenty trillion 
(120,000,000,000,000). 


“Though many of these bacteria are 
harmless and some even beneficial, 
there are a countless number which 
are capable of doing serious harm. 
If constipation exists, putrefaction 
follows, with the result that many 
hitherto harmless strains of bacteria 
become malignant and produce viru- 
lent poisons which are absorbed by 
the blood and carried to every body 
cell. 


Dangers of Consti pation 


“So constipation becomes the root- 
evil of many serious ailments. It 
means a continuous poisoning of the 
entire body, in time leading to high 
blood-pressure, arterio-sclerosis, liver, 
bladder and kidney diseases, etc.” 


“Constipation—Auto 
and ‘‘Constipation in 


Mail coupon for booklets ‘ 
Intoxication in Adults”’ 




















Physicians Prescribe Nujol 


To train the bowels to normal, healthy, 
daily evacuations most physicians recom- 
mend Nujol. 


Nujol relieves constipation without any 
unpleasant or weakening effects. It does 
not upset the stomach, cause nausea or 
griping, nor interfere with the day’s work 
or play. 


Instead of irritating or forcing the system, 
Nujol simply softens the food waste. This 
enables the many tiny muscles in the walls 
of the intestines, contracting and expand- 
ing in their normal way, to squeeze the 
food waste along so that it passes naturally 
out of the system. 


Prevents Consti pation 


Nujol actually prevents constipation be- 
cause it helps Nature maintain easy, thor- 
ough bowel evacuation at regular intervals 
—the healthiest habit in the world 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant 


to take. Try it. 
Nujol 
For Constipation 


REG. Us. Pror 
Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed 
bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 





Advanced Years”, to Nujol Laboratories, NAGI 6 6 4:6. 6:6:6:0 10:0. 46:6.0.4.6.0.0:06:0.55.5:0. 65:66 66:00:506404600'0 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 715B, 44 
Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, send to 
Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) I i iasc nding panicnenwise sient bende 




















First FARM MORTGAGES| 
AND REAL EstareE BONDS 


Secured by Crop Producing Land 
and Netting 6%, 614%, and 7% 


Each year sees land reaching a higher value, as 
our growing population demands more food. ell 
placed farm mortgages on Middle West farms are 
the most dependable of secur ties. 

People who ook first for safety and peace of mind 
invest in them. 

For more than 37 yesrs we have been handling 
investments of this kind, without the loss of a dollar 

any client. Write to- day for descriptive pamphlet 
“S$” and list of offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
Crand Forks, North Dakota 








e 
Important to Subscribers 
When you notify The Outlook of a change in your address 
the old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 








It’s in the Air— 
Good Health! 


Know what it is to really live, to pulsate with life and 


vigor, to dominate in society and business. Success follows 
good health. ‘ The Science of Breath,” by Yogi Ramacharaki, 
Gad hes health mastery. A few moments a day devoted to 


the exercises described in this book should make sickness a 
curiosity. Partial Contents: Breath _is Life; 
The Nervous System; How to Breathe; How 
to an uire the C omplete Breath; Self-Heal- 
ing; Recharging Yourself. 
he your order in now! Postpaid 60c 


George Groot’s Distributing Office 


283 W. 115th St., New York City 
Money gladly refunded within 5 days if not satisfactory. 





Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 





/RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
GED TOURS 6 cRUISES SD 


A Summer Cruise sruise | 


THE LANDS of THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 
Iceland :: The North Cape 
The Fjords of Norway 
Sailing direct from New York 
June 25, 1921 


and visiting, also, Scotland, 
Hol'and, Belgium and 
- England 


$850 and upward 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


22 Beacon Street, Boston 











SPRING and SUMMER TOURS 


Spain, iale. Greece and 
Northern Europe 


Sailings April 28, May 1 
and weekly through Jui.c 





Special Tour for Rotary Clubs 


attending Edinburgh Convention 


Write fee Sulla details 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


GO TO EUROPE IN 1921 


AT MY EXPENSE by organizing a 
small party. Babcock’s European ‘Vours, 1137 
Dean St., Brooklyn. N. Y. Established 1900, 





SUMMER TOUR 8th season. Small 


private party. 70 
days. London to Naples. Auto Geneva to Nice. 
Mrs. Nelson B. Chester, 420 W .121st St., N.Y.C. 


Hotels and Resorts 





CONNECTICUT 
Stonington, Conn. Fs, Rents, Season 


fully furnished; city water, electric lights, 
telephone. GARAGE, four rooms, and gar- 
den. GEO. H. ROBINSON, Stonington, Conn. 





CONNECTICUT 


0 
Wayside Inn REY MILFORD. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A_restful 
place for tired people. Good food and a com- 
fortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE. Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Woodland Park Hotel 


Restful, quiet, every comfort. 
10 miles from Boston. (deal 
for week-ends and all summer. 
Sicek and Chicken Din- 
ners, Moderate _ rates. 
AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. West Newton 1040 




















If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot _—- amore comfortable place im 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREFNFIEI.D, MASSACHUSETTS 
{t affo is all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. Good sleighing, snowshoeing, 
and skatmg now. Moderate weather. 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 

30 minutes from Beston. Expvess trains. 
Well located for those who enjoy the country 
but must be near the city. Just the place in 
which to take a short vacation free from 
househola cares or to make your home for a 
loug stay. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms, Private baths. Many 
comfortably furnished rooms for general use, 
several with open wood fires. Sun Parlor. 

rn Room. ** Crows’ nest ” Outlook. Edison 
Yhonograph—laboratory model. Casino (sep- 
arate building) with playroom for children. 
Bowling, skating, tennis, croquet—in season. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Free taxi to A.M. and p.m. Boston trains. 
Milk, cream, berries, fresh eggs, chickens. 
Terms moderate. Tel. Wellesley 51164. 


_NEW Ew YORK ciTyY 
HOTE L JUDSON 53 Wast 


ton Sq 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. 

with and without bath. 
including meals. 
or more. Location very central. 














Rooms 
Rates $3.50 per day, 
Special rates for two w eeks 
Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








WORTH WHILE TOURS to EUROPE 


Every day = bring a New and Unex- 
rected Pleasure. 
The ae uble PRICES are due to 
small overhead expenses. 


THE VALUE IS IN THE TOUR 


Write at once to 


Worth While Tours 


821 Centre Street Boston 30, Mass. 








Health Resorts 
LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa. |an institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Roperr Lireincorr Warrer, M.D. 
(late of The Waiter Sanitarimim) 








The Ideal Place for Sick 

















EUROPE 1921 


Moderate 
routes. 


Parties enrolling now. 
prices. Most interesting 
Gre: at success 1/20. 


65-A Franklin St., 
TEMPLE TOUR . "eaten. Mass. 
EUROPE The Uatherine Locke 
eee = §=6Current Topic Tour 
Sailing in June. Exelusive,delighttul. 4 ddre s 
Katherine Pantlind, 110 Morningside Drive, N. Y. City 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 








Superb routes ART, LITERA’ AY g Le 
Splendid leaders HISTORY, FREN 
Satisiactory prices SPANISH, ITALI aN 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


lf so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 





TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 





The Bethesda White Plains, 


A private sanitarium for invalide aa aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings, Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 24 


Idylease Inn Newfoundland, 


New Jersey 
A modern health re- 
sort, delightful in a, 
our booklet. D. 


Let us send you 
Property Wanted 


. DRAKE, M.D. 
WELL ESTABLISHED GIRL’S 
SCHOOL of Fine Reputation 
would like to change its location to more 
commodious buildings and grounds. Give 
full particulars as to buildings and grounds 
A health conditions. 4,253, Outlook. 


__ BOARD “AND ROOMS | 


YOUNG business woman desires furnished 
room, private family. Adaptable. Meals pre- 
ferred. Best references exchanged. 9,521, 
Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER ,to start summer school or 
colony near Portland, Me. S:mall or no capi- 
tal required. Might let or sell. Ideal location 
and buildings, furnished, on beautiful lake 
and beach. Orchard. Tennis, basket- _ 4 
Address Head Commercial Dept., L. H. 8., 
Laconia, N. 

MANUFAC TU RERS’ AGENTS will repre- 
sent responsible concerns. State proposiiion 
fully. ae lress Manutacturers’ 5 sales Agency, 
Box 323, Lorain, Ohio. 

COOKING f or PROFIT. 
income; home cooked food, 
room, ete. Correspondence course. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 























Farn handsome 
catering, tea 


Am. 





SUMMER HOME FOR RENT 


WOODBURY, Conn. Season $600. Cot- 
tage, tully furnished. 10 rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 
baths, electricity and telephone. Purest drink- 
ing water. State road, near trolley. Post office 
aud church 1 mile. Garage. 4,217, Outlook. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





FOR SALE—A well established 


private school for young girls. 
Address 4,261, Outlook. 


MAINE _ 


bye Me. For rent, fully eg 
several high-class seashore cottages. Best 
selections now. Photos, plans, and full descrip- 
tion. J. R. PRESCOTT, Newtonville, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


$1, 000Secures 227A.With 


Horse, 10 cows, equipment, good house, 2 
barns, all $3,000, easy terms. By age 15 Spring 
Catalog Bargains 30 States. FREE. Srrour 

AGENCY, 150 BM Nassau St., New York City. 


__ NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Pines, N.C, ,For.s'¢, 


12-room house, hot-water heat, 8 fireplaces. 
Fuel for year. Garage for 3 cars. Ideal win- 
ter or all year home. Address owner, 

E. E. PATKIDuE, Southern Pines,’N. C. 


GREETING CARDS 


COPLEY CRAFT EASTER_ CARDS, 
hand-colored, sent on approval. 














The line is 
best known for its distinctive verses. Special 
rates for agents. Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

EASTER caré designed by Ernst Jonson; 
the old illuminator’s art revived in modern 
block prints. In five colors, on hand-made 
paper. Send 20c.for sample. Ernst Jonson, 
551 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

WANTED —1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors; no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terms; 
$llv to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get. Free Booklet CM-27.. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Companionsaad Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, scperintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Provideuce, Kast Side Box 5, 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address } rovidence. 

MOTHER'S helper wanted in minister’s 
family, at Riverside, Conn., having five chil- 
dren, ages 5 to 10. Must be young, fond of 
out-of-dvors, and with good reterences. 9,471, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Housekeeper for next school 
year in girls’ school. vicinity of Philadelphia. 
Must be energetic and experienced in buying 
supplies, planning menus, care of material 
fabric of buildings, and management of large 
force of servants. 9,477, Outlook. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee ; housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, governesses, secretaries, attendants, 
mother’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED—Young gentlewoman of refine- 
ment and culture, fond of the country, who 
would appreciate quiet home life with’ lady 
requiring companiou-nurse. Must have good 
heaith. Full particulars and references de- 
sired. 9,516, Outlook. 

WANTED, for Dr. Grenfell’s Mission Or- 
phanage in Newfoundland, trained dietitian ; 
smi a yearly salary and traveling expenses 
paid. Apply for appointment to “Dr. Ww. R. 
MacAuslaind, Chairman Staff Selec:ion Com- 
mittee, 240 Newbury St., boston, Mass. 

.WANTED — W orking housekeeper for 
elderly lady during summer. Pleasant coun- 
try; college town. Miss Margaret C. Waites, 
South Hadley Center, Mass. 

GENTLEWOMAN not over 35 wanted as 
nursery governess to assist mother in care of 
four children, azes one to_seven. Will con- 
sider French governess. Mrs. H. H. Perry, 
Prospect St., belmont, Mass. 

Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N 

cou NCILOR also athletic and ovtnaning 
director for boys’ camp in Maine ; preferably 
private school teachers or men used to work- 
ing with this type of boy. 9,476, Outlook. 

TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, public 
and private schools—all sections country 
(some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 























HELP WANTED | 


Teachers and CGovernessas 
WANTED, by banker, young lad» of , 
finement to manage home and cuxch ty 
boys, ages 14 and 15, with their lessos in ey, 
ning. Must be college graduate, thor ougi| 
understanding Latin, algebra, and ge metr 
Box 384, Fort Worth, Texas. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Business Situations 
WOMAN with sixteen years’ insti itution 
experience, preceded by several years’ tear 
ing, desires position ‘as superinten lent 
small Protestant institution, preferably 
girls or young children. 9,481, Outlook 
YOUNG man, thirty-five, a posit 
of secretary or superintendent i in $” how 
club, school, or Young Men’ 8 Christi: un As 
ciation work. Twelve years’ experienve. 9,5 
Outlook 
POSITION wanted by experienced wom 
as superintendent, manager of apartme 
hotel, or buyer. 9,517, Outlook. 
LIBRARIAN, trained, experienced te 
nical libraries, desires position. Universi 
graduate, thorough knowledge French, (4 
man, Italian, Spanish. 9,520, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpe 

GENTLEWOMAN of refinement and 
perience desires charge of motherless lio 
or companion to lady. Highest reterened 
9,498, Outlook. 

TEACHER who has had little opportmi 
for leisure or travel would like to act as co 
panion to lady traveling or spending Jul 
and August at summer resort. Best of reid 
ences given and desired. 9,497, Outlook. 

WIDOW, experienced with young peop! 
desires ‘position as housekeeper or hou 
mother in girls’ school. 9,502, Outlook. : 





TRAVELING CALIFORNIA. = Train 
attendant and kindergartner would tai 
charge invalid or children. Referenced 


9,507, Outlook. 
GRADUATE nurse, entirely without n 
atives, refined, quiet disposition, desires po 
tion as companion to couple or gentlema 
Will travel. Finest credentials. 9,510, Outi 
YOUNG woman desires position as co 
panion, mother’s helper, for summer. 9 
Outlook. 
SUMMER position wanted by agreeai 
woman as traveling companion. 9,518, OutloJ 
CULTURED, middle-aged woman desi 
position as companion. Experienced vi 
elderly people. Best referencee. Prefer (li 
9,519, Outlook. 

AMERICAN born middle-aged wide 
knowing Spanish, French, German, steu 
rapher, ‘desires position as companion ors 
retary to lady, or doctor's assistant. Pref 
country. Highest references. Will tray 
9,524, Outlook. 

COLLEGE man, recent graduate, desi 
opportunity to travel. 9,525, Outlook. 

REFINED, well educated young mai. 
desires place as companion to conivalesce 
gentleman or to mental case. Capabe 
excellent results with students or busied 
men, melancholia or dementia precox cas4 
Highest credentials. At liberty now. 44 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


EXPERIENCED teacher, young colle 
woman, desires 7 care for young chilin 
during vacation. 9,496, Outlook. 

EXPERI ENCED lady teacher desires) 
sition as tutor or companion for sum 
months. References exchanged. 9,503, Outlo 

ENGLISH woman desires position in fam! 
to coach pupils in English, Latin, Frev 
mathematics, and music. Has been coaclil 
backward pupils for Oxford in England. 
cellent testimonials. 9,509, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, university graduate, wis! 
position as tutor or companion during 
summer. Three years’ experience. Aci 
tomed to outdoor life. 9,508, Outlook. 

SUCCESSFUL teacher, English spec ial 
desires summer work June-Sept. elll 
companion, coach for college preparat ' 
backward child. Luttman, Millbrook, ) 

TEACHER, Spanish, refined lady over 
wishes position in private school to te 
Spanish. Would consider proposition 354 
ner in school, investing some money. Exc 
lent references andcredentials. 9,515, Outlo 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


MASSAGE, thermal lamp, and other tre 
meuts in your home by specialist. Gra! 
medical missionary. Frank C. Rose, \ 
350 West 20th St., New York City. 

WANTED to buy any old crockery ™ 
picture of Hartford State House on it. > 
Beardsley, 71 Girard Ave., Hartiord, Cot! 

HOMESTEAD FARM to rent—Moli! 
Valley—to young woman or responsible ti 
ily. Pleasant companions for elderly Wo 
desired instead of high rent. 9,513, Outld 

BEAUTIFUL country home for little 4 
Mental and physical training. Refere! 
9,511, Outlook. 

LADY with comfortable home woull 
vote all her time to care of girl from’! 
years old for reasonable price. Can fun 

est of references. 9,523, Outlook. 

UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for] 
sonal, club, or business correspondence? 
sheets bond note paper and i) enve 
printed with your name and address, * 
Write oe samples. Lewis, 25 











Hudson 4 
Troy, N. Y. , 
WANTE D—Young women to take 
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“§@ I have put you to so much 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


oO: mail during January and Febru- 
ary indicated that some of our sub- 
scribers were clearly under the impres- 
sion that the advance in The Outlook’s 
subscription price was unwarranted. In 
a few cases we have written direct 
to subscribers, giving the real facts 
and stating in detail the actual increase 
in cost of paper and all printing and 
mechanical costs involved in the produc- 
tion of The Outlook. These letters were 
confidential but explicit. We have been 
particularly gratified to find that in 
every instance where such a letter was 
sent the subscriber has replied, conced- 
ing that we are right and amply justi- 
fied in charging the present subscription 
price, and inclosing a check for $5 for 
renewal. We reprint two of these let- 
ters herewith which are typical of them 
all; one comes from a subscriber in Port- 
land, Oregon, the other from a subscriber 
in Buffalo, New York: 


“] thank you for your letter of Febru- 
ary 8 in reply to my criticism of The 
Outlook’s subscription price. I am sen- 
sible of the fact that you did not write 
in a mere effort to hold a subscriber. 
Nevertheless I inclose herewith check 
for $5 for my renewal. In these days 
of the ‘get-all-you-can’ manifestation one 
comes to suspect about everybody. But 
you have convinced me The Outlook did 
not deserve to be so suspected.” 


“My letter to you of January 10 was 
not intended to convey the idea that I 
suspected you of profiteering. I know 
your reputation too well for that. Your 
letter of the 12th has given me consid- 
erable inside information regarding the 
cost of raw materials necessary to get 
out your publication. 

“Please accept my thanks for the frank 
manner in which you have explained 
the situation to me and, regretting that 
trouble, 
please find inclosed check covering my 
subscription for 1921.” 

I Prize Contest Number One you were 

invited to write about The Outlook. 
In Contest Number Two, an announce- 
ment ot which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, we invite you to write about your- 
self. The subject of this contest is 
“What the World War Has Done to Me.” 
We want autobiographical flashes from 
all kinds of experiences. If you are one 
of the people who, as charged at the re- 
cent meeting of the New York Council 
of Deans of Women, have lost their 
ethica! standards as a result of the war, 
why not enter this contest and tell us 
all about it? Whether you’re a flapper 
or a philosophical octogenarian, we are 
interested in your reactions to the war. 
This contest closes March 31. 


oe OvuTLook is the most reliable 
friend I have,” writes a Michigan 
Physician. “We have had it in our 
family for many years. My wife finds 
The Outlook the best reference maga- 
zine, and it is the only one we keep. 
We have all the numbers for twenty 
years. Any topic of real worth has a 
fair discussion in The Outlook.” 
7 ee next is a good time to earn 
Gilbert K. Chesterton’s “The Man 
Who Was Thursday.” 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


RReduced *93-0O SHOES 


Special Shoes $ 


Hand Workmanship 


10.00 | 


Quality of Material 
and Workmanship 
Maintained 


Special Shoes $6.00 


. FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W.L. DOUGLAS PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 








| 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 
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AFFIDAVIT 


I . Cucxage ¢ Man -- HEREBY 
AFFIRM THAT W.L.QDOUGLAS 
SHOES GIVE ME THE BEST 
‘VALUES FOR MY MONEY IN 

STYLE COMFORT »n° SERVICE 








They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold 
in 107 W. L. Douglas 
stores, direct from the fac- 
tory to you at only one| 
profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is 
your protection against |, 
unreasonable profits. 
















W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the 
best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 

Cc A U T j oO N Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 

and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 

ful tosee that it has not been changed or mutilated 


President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
167 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
make. Order direct from the factory, Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


MUNINIUNUOUUOUUOUUUUOUHUOU0000000000000.0R LUAU 



















THE GUNN ‘“LING’’ 
LREEN DESK TOPS 


Liiminate GLASS, GLARE ond WEAR 


























(Patent Pending) 


THE LAST WORD IN DESKS 


(MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS) 


The New Gunn Desks, exclusively equipped with “Lino” 
Green Tops, provide an Ideal Writing Surface. No Var- 
Restful to the Eyes. Flush wood border 


nish to Mar. 
with rounded edges. 


Colored print and full particulars mailed free on request 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


1877 Broadway 






















GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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‘would soothe 
that itching skin 


The first application of Resinol Oint- 
ment usually takes the itch and burn 
right out of eczema and similar skin 


affections. This gentle, healing oint- 
ment seems to get right at the root of 
the trouble, and is almost sure to re- 
store skin health in a short time. 


Resinol Ointment and Soap at all druggists, 


“NO NIGHT THERE” 


(The “ City Four-Square ”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar 


Absolutely Pure 


GEORGE PORTER 


Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 














THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


The Amberst Books 
THE LIFE INDEED 


By John Franklin Genung 


The revelation of the posi life-philos- 
ophy of a much loved teacher, widely 
known as scholar and man of letters. 


Price 83.00, postage 10 cents 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer St. Boston 


Be Well and Strong 


Improve Your 

















Figure 
BE what Nature intend- 
ed you to be—a_ normal, 


healthy, energetic and attrac- 
tive woman. 

If you are not perfectly well, get 
at the cause. 

Are you too thin? 

Are you too fleshy ? 

Is your figure attractive ? 


Let me teach you_how to regain 
health and figure. I’ve instructed 
over 100,000 women; have had 20 
years’ experience ; have successfully 
treated the most stubborn ailments. 
Physicians endorse my work. 

1 teach you by personal letters. 
You devote but a few minutes daily 
to the work in your soom. Results 
are quick and permanent. 

Tell me your height, weight and 
ailments. I will respect your con- 
fidence and tell you what you need. 
‘Then you can engage my services 


if you wish. 
Write me 
forget it. 
Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 8, 


now — today — don’t 





215 N. Michigan Blvd. — Chicago 





THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


rn. CHESTERTON, in his book about 

Jerusalem, says that the tradition of 
Turkish rule in the Holy City is a joke. 
“All the stories about it,” he says, “are 
jokes, and often very good jokes. My 
own favorite incident is that which is 
still commemorated in the English cathe- 
dral by an enormous hole in the floor. 
The Turks dug up the pavement look- 
ing for concealed English artillery; be- 
cause they had been told that the bishop 
had given his blessing to two canons! 
The bishop had indeed recently ap- 
pointed two canons to the service of the 
church, but he had not secreted them 
under the floor of the chancel.” 





Even the most expert movie acrobats 
miss their footing now and then, it ap- 
pears from this paragraph in a film 
magazine: “Douglas Fairbanks’s injuries 
in a fall he suffered while doing a stunt 
in his latest picture, ‘The Nut,’ will 
keep him idle for about five weeks; it 
is believed that he will now visit Japan 
to get exteriors for a new picture.” 

Toledo, Ohio, a writer in “Collier’s” 
says, is the only city he knows where 
any stranger can find the art institute 
by asking any child on the street. ‘“Chil- 
dren really built the museum building,” 
he says. “Their pennies, nickels, and 
dimes made a pile four feet high in a 
bank window. The newsboys worked 
like beavers for the cause, on the slight- 
est warrant crying through the streets, 
‘All ’bout the Art Musm!’ On any Sat- 
urday you can see in the Museum's base- 
ment hundreds of typical healthful, 
happy American youngsters picnicking 
at luncheon time in order to be in the 
Museum all day.” 





Evidence that the world is getting 
back to “normalcy” is found in the 
number of exploring expeditions that 
are planned for this year—at least six- 
teen according to one paper’s count. 
There is to be a British Antarctic ex- 
pedition, which will be equipped with 
airplanes; an expedition to explore the 
sources of the Amazon; one to northern 
Asia, to search for traces of primitive 
life; one to survey the South Sea 
Islands; one to study earthquake phe- 
nomena in Mexico, which will use an 
improved seismometer called an “iner- 
viameter,” to record both motion and 
energy; four expeditions to explore 
Africa; expeditions to the frozen North 
by the veterans Rasmussen and Amund- 
sen; and one to Siberia to the Kolyma 
River, which is said to be frozen over 
280 days in a year and‘to be the cause 
of terrific inundations when it thaws. 





The London “Sphere” celebrates its 
twenty-first birthday with a review of 
the notable events that have occurred 
during its life. The war, of course, has 
been the greatest of these, historically. 
The most far-reaching, perhaps, has 
been the development of the airplane 
and the automobile. In science the 
paim is given to Mme. Curie with her 
discovery of radium, while in the field 
of exploration Peary’s discovery of the 


North Pole is the outstanding event. 
Woman suffrage is considered the chief 
political change. In literature the chief 
place is given to Joseph Conrad and H. 
G. Wells. In the field of amusement, 
the cinema and the phonograph are re- 
garded as the pre-eminent developments 
of the period. 





The cosmos, according to Einstein as 
recently expounded in the New York 
“Times,” has finite limits, and light 
traveling at 186,000 miles a_ second 
would reach the limits of the universe in 
a billion light-years. A correspondent of 
the “Times” humorously suggests, in 
answering the question, What is beyond 
the limits of the cosmos? that “there is 
where the elusive mathematical quan- 
tities, such as zero, infinity, and the 
square root of minus one, live and 
cavort togethér on the terraces of noth- 
ing, and play hide and seek in the fourth 
dimension.” 





A judge’s decision was recently quoted 
in this column, in which the advice was 
given that lawyers should not interlard 
their remarks with Latin phrases. Apro- 
pos of this advice a subscriber sends the 
following excerpt from Artemus Ward's 
account of a Patti concert: 

Miss Patti orter sing in the Inglish 
tung. As she kin do so as well as she 
kin in Italyun, why under the son 
don’t she do it? What cents is thare 
in singing wurds nobody don’t under- 
stan when wurds we do understan is 
jest as handy? Why people will 
versifferously applaud furrin languige 
is a mistery. 





The Mexican method of preparing and 
using chocolate, as described in “The 
People of Mexico,” by Wallace Thomp- 
son, is peculiar. Checolate, he says, is 
prepared by the Spanish method, which 
includes a steady “whipping” of the 
boiling chocolate, sugar, water, and milk 
with a wooden beater whirled between 
the two hands. “The result is an ex- 
tremely rich and very delicious mixture 
which can be thinned, if desired, with 
hot milk or cream, although this out- 
rage is usually committed only by for- 
eigners. When taken in the proper Mexi- 
can fashion the chocolate is sopped up 
with the white breads, sweetened or un- 
sweetened, which accompany breakfast.” 





To the literature of illiterate signs a 
reader contributes the following ‘“mod- 
ern instance,” seen on a Brooklyn room: 
ing house: 

LIGHTHouse 
KEEPING 
LARGE and Small 
Rooms to Rent 





In The Outlook of January 26 three 
photographs appeared, on pages 140, 153, 
and 154, in articles on Forest Conserva- 
tion. These photographs were mistak- 
enly marked Copyright by the Keystone 
View Company, from whom they were 
obtained. They should have been 
credited to the New York State Conser- 
vation Commission, having been taken 
for the Commission by W. S. Carpenter, 
Secretary to the Commission. 
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